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ARTICLE I. 


I. A Compendious Ecclesiastical History, from 
the earliest period to the present time: By the 
Rey. William Palmer, M. A., of Worcester 
College, Oxford; author of Origines Litur- 
gice, &e. &c. With a Preface and Notes 
by an American Editor. New York, 1841. 
1 vol. .12mo. pp. 228. 

I]. Preelectiones Historie Ecclesiastice, quas in 
Collegio Urbano Sacre Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, et in Pontificio Seminario 
Romano habuit Joannes Baptista Palma, 
Sacerdos Romanus, Hist. Eccles. Professor. 
Tomi lV, 8vo. Roma, 1838—1840. 

(Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, delivered in 
the Urban College of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda Fide and in the Pontifi- 
cal Seminary of Rome, by John Baptist 
Palma, a Roman Priest, Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History.) 


i have placed these two works at the 
head of our paper, not merely on ac- 
count of the similarity in name of the two 
distinguished authors, but for other obvious 
reasons. They have both just given to the 
world the results of their respective labors in 
the very interesting department of ecclesiasti- 
eal history. Both, though in very different 
Ways, have attempted to trace the various 
phases and vicissitudes which mark the his- 
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tory of the church of Christ. Both too are 
men of distinguished ability and learning. 

They belong to two different, and we may 
say opposite schools—those of Rome and of 
Oxford, though the latter has of late shown 
some disposition to approximate to the former. 
And they are tolerably good representatives 
of these two schools. The Roman Palma, as 
a historian, has a character distinct in its out- 
line and clearly marked in all its features ; 
with a decided and unfaltering step he boldly 
treads the path of antiquity, with all the tor- 
tuous windings of which he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The Oxford Palmer is less decided 
in his historical character, though he betrays 
no lack of confidence in his assertions,—else 
he would not be a genuine. Englishman,—yet 
he appears to pursue the ancient path with 
the uncertain air of one who hesitates and is 
not well acquainted with the road. As the 
French would say, he is evidently géné; he 
appears like a stranger in a foreign country 
who would fain act as though he were at 
home. He belongs to a school which has 
manifestly been for too short a time in the re- 
mote land of antiquity, to have become natu- 
ralized to its climate, or well acquainted with 
its rich productions. 

Nor does the contrast stop here. The two 
professors meet indeed on the common field 
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of church history, yet do they pursue routes 
so different as seldom to come in contact with 
each other. The Roman bears “ the labor of 
the day and the heat;’’ he turns up the soil, 
waters it with the sweat of his brow, and cul- 
tivates it with untiring industry. The Ox- 
fordite skims lightly over its surface ; gambols 
about its borders, culling a flower here, and 
pluckiag a fruit there; and, for the amuse- 
ment or gratification of his readers, we appre- 
hend, he often trips, falls, or turns somersets! 
Dropping the figure, the Roman professor 
enters critically into his subject; he gives us 
both sides of every question which he handles ; 
he furnishes his authorities as he proceeds; 
he states and refutes objections, ancient and 
modern: and when you have read his history, 
you are compelled to say, either that he has 
reason on his side, or at least, that his views 
and statements are very plausible. The Ox- 
fordite is far from entering on any such dull 
and plodding labor. He would seem to con- 
sider it a bootless toil. Except Scriptural 
quotations, and one reference to his own 
works, and another to the authority of the 
Protestant Archbishop Usher, he does not, we 
believe, give us one single reference from the 
beginning to the end of his work! He fur- 
nishes many passages from the ancient docu- 
ments, but he does not tell us once whence 
they are taken; and unless his readers are so 
conversant with those writings, as to be able 
to hunt up and examine his quotations for 
themselves, they must wholly rely on his bare 
word for their genuineness and accuracy. 
This is a most serious defect. Nor let it be 
alleged that such learned references are out of 
place in a work avowedly intended for popular 
use. Insuch books they are perhaps more re- 
quisite than in any other, for the reason just 
assigned. Without some such guide the un- 
learned are left wholly at the mercy of every 
smatterer and theorizer who may choose to 
embody his peculiar views in the form of his- 
tory. And this is unhappily but too often the 
ease in popular works, especially in those 
written in the English language to suit the 
palate of Protestant readers. Of no book, 
perhaps, is it more true than of Palmer’s 
Church History. If any one ever needed 
proofs in support of his assertions, he surely 
needed them, as we hope abundantly to show 


in the sequel. 


For our own part, we would not give gq 
rush for the statements of any mere partisan 
historian, unless those statements are con- 
firmed by constant references to the original 
authorities. We like to have chapter and 
verse for every thing. We value those his- 
torical books only, the margins of which are 
filled with references to the proper documents, 
and the writers of which give sufficient eyj- 
dence that they have not taken these authori. 
ties at second hand, but have drank deeply 
themselves at the fountain heads. We like 
books written after the manner of Lingard’s 
History of England. There is at least some 
satisfaction in reading such works. One feels 
that he has a guide which he can consult in 
an emergency. But when there is nothing to 
depend on but the mere assertions of a flip- 
pant writer, who is evidently not unbiassed in 
his views, every impartial judge must receive 
such statements with distrust. They are some- 
what like the tedious and over-colored narra- 
tives of a traveller, who retails his “ first im- 
pressions ”’ of a foreign country entirely from 
memory. They have not the weight, and 
they merit not the name of real history. We 
make these general remarks, because, as we 
shall see, they are fully applicable to the work 
of Palmer, and because in this age of spe- 
cious historical theories, pompously styling 
themselves ‘ philosophies of history,’’ one 
cannot be too guarded in relation to the state- 
ments he is called on to credit. 

It will be easily gathered from what we 
have thus far said, that in comparing the Ox- 
ford Palmer with the Roman Palma, we are 
compelled to award the palm to the latter. 
Here we have at least one genuine Roman 
priest; though we believe he is not a native 
of Rome,* but of some other portion of Italy. 
All who are acquainted with him cannot fail 
to have marked his great erudition, his mod- 
eration and modesty in his statements, and 
his extensive learning and research. For nine- 
teen years,t he has been a distinguished _pro- 
fessor of church history in two out of the 
twenty-four great colleges of Rome. He has 
grown grey in this delightful study. It has 
become identified with his very being, and it 


* We know, at least, that he has not a Roman nose! 

+See preface to the first volume, where he says, 
that in 1838, he had been already a professor for four- 
teen years.—P. i. 
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js almost the idol of his devotion. He has 
thoroughly examined all the original docu- 
ments which he cites; and this minute and 
critical knowledge of antiquity appears on 
every page of his work. This learned erudi- 


tion is, in fact, a distinctive characteristic of 


Italian writers generally ; as the contrary fea- 
ture—of superficial flippancy—is distinctive 
of most English writers, and of few more so 
than of Palmer. 

We have as yet received only the two first 
volumes of Palma’s Lectures, with the first 
part of the third, bringing down the history 
only to the close of the twelfth century. But 
we have no doubt that ere this the whole has 
been published at Rome. The author tells 
us,* that this work is but preliminary to ano- 
ther on a more extensive scale, which he is 
preparing for the press. This will enter into 
more details, and will cover the whole ground 
of church history, whereas the lectures are 
designed merely to unfold the more important 
events and vicissitudes of that history. 

Our chief object in this paper is to present 
a summary review of the ‘‘ Compendious Kc- 
clesiastical History,’’ by the Oxford professor. 
And our limits will allow us merely to touch 
very briefly on the chief features of this work. 
To examine all the historian’s statements, to 
supply all his omissions, and to correct all his 
errors, would require a volume much larger 
than the one he has given to the world. As 
he gives no proof whatever for any thing he 
asserts, we would be justified in repelling gra- 
tuitous assertion, by mere denial without proof. 
This would be in accordance with the well 
known aphorism: quod gratis asseritur gratis 
negatur—‘* what is asserted gratuitously may 
be denied gratuitously.”” But we will do a 
Catholic work of supererogation, and supply 
proof as we proceed, at least as far as our 
limits will possibly allow. 

Professor Palmer is one of the three great 
leaders of the present Oxford movement to- 
wards Catholic principles. However he may 
rank in point of learning and talents, he is, 
perhaps, of all of them the least favorably in- 
clined towards Rome, and holds most of what 
are called “the low church opinions.” He 
may be a simple churchman, with Bishop 
Hopkins of Vermont. Dr. Newman is cer- 


* Preface to vol. i, p. ii. 








tainly at the head of the list in every respect, 
and especially as regards consistency and, we 
think, sincerity. Dr. Pusey is somewhere in 
the middle,—though it would take a wizard 
to define his real position. His late sermon 
on the holy eucharist, or Lord’s supper, is in 
the mystical and mystified character of his 
other writings. It is really hard to know 
what he would be after.* He seems to pur- 
sue the non-committal policy, though he has 
not succeeded well in this genre. For speak- 
ing a little too plainly, he is now under sus- 
pension for two years. He seems to be, ina 
word, the true embodiment of that nondescript 
thing—neither Catholic nor Protestant—called 
Puseyism, after him, which is now “ trying 
how far it can adjust its few remnants and 
shreds, so as best to conceal its nakedness, and 
appear like her whom it would fain resemble.”’ 
This system, if system it may be called, halts 
between two points; that of sectarianism 
on the one hand, and of Catholicity on the 
other. With one hand it grasps the anchor 
of Catholic truth ; and with the other holds on 
to the gilded loaves and fishes of an immensely 
rich church establishment! When will this 
unworthy hesitancy cease ? 

We would not be understood as condemn- 
ing indiscriminately the history of Professor 
Palmer. The book has many good qualities 
which we greatly admire. We have been 
much pleased with its general plan and seope, 
and with the division into epochs, with, how- 
ever, one exception, to which reference will 
soon be made. The chief excellence with 
which we were struck, is a certain pious vein 
which pervades the work, sustained by ap- 
propriate and select examples of ancient sanc- 
tity. In this feature we are delighted to re- 
cognize no little of the true Catholic spirit. 

He lays down the plan of his work in the 
first, or introductory chapter. He says: 

“The history of the church, then, is not 
like other histories, in which the progress and 
fate of human enterprises is (are?) described ; 
itis the fulfilment of God’s will for the salva- 
tion of man, the accomplishment of prophe- 
cies, the triumph of grace over the imperfec- 
tion and sins of nature. The perpetuity of 
the church, its propagation in all nations, the 
succession of the true faith, the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit’s assistance in the lives of 


* See a very able article on this subject in the Ca- 
tholic Cabinet for October, 1843. Article—Transub- 
stantiation. 
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Christians; the calamities, errors, afflictions, 
which, in all ages, beset it—afford new proots 
of Christianity itself, and inspire the devout 
mind with humility and faith.’’* 

In another place, he says: 

‘“‘The promises of our Lord to his disci- 
ples, that the Spirit of truth should lead 
them into all truth and abide with them for- 
every that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against his church, and that he himself 
would be always with his disciples—imply 
that the faith revealed by Jesus Christ should, 
in every age, continue to purify and sanctify 
the hearts and lives of his real followers ; 
and we may hence infer that the belief which 
has, in all ages, been derived by the church 
from the Holy Scriptures; the great truths 
which Christians have always unanimously 
held to be essential to the Christian profes- 
sion; which have supported them under the 
tortures of martyrdom, and transformed them 
from sin to righteousness; that such doc- 
trines are, without doubt, the very same which 
God himself revealed for the 
man.’’t 

From the solemn promises of Christ just 
alluded to, we would infer more than suited 
the purpose of the Oxford divine. We would 
infer that the belief which was held in all 
ages of the church as the revelation of God, 
was derived from, or contormable to the Holy 
Scriptures. If the church, in her official ca- 
pacity, could be mistaken in the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, then were all the solemn 
promises of Christ of no avail, and utterly nu- 
gatory. ‘The question would constantly re- 
cur—did the church actually derive such and 
such doctrines from the Holy Scriptures? 
And if private judgment said she did not, the 
principle implied by Dr. Palmer above would 
require that such tenets should be rejected. 
He thus upsets with one hand, what he had 
built up with the other! Consistency is a 
jewel which sparkles only on the brow of 
truth. 

There is also, it seems to us, in the above 
passage, an implied assertion of the hackneyed 
distinction of Jurieu, between essential and non- 
essential doctrines, the former of which must 
be received, and the latter may be rejected 
without sin. We utterly eschew this level- 
ling principle, which opens wide the door to 
latitudinarianism and indifference in matters 
of religion. The Scriptures make no such 
distinction ; Christ made none such, when he 


* Introduction, p. 4. 


+ Pp. 10, 11, chap. ii. 
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said: “he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.” (St. Mark xvi.) Whatever Christ 
taught and his apostles promulgated, no mat- 
ter how trivial it may seem to proud human 
wisdom, is equally essential to faith. Of the 
objects of faith it is as true as it is of those of 
morals, that ‘he who offendeth in one is be- 
come guilty of all.’’ (St. James ii, 10.) 

We have remarked on these passages be- 
cause they afford a clue to the entire work, 
They exhibit the object and purpose of the 
writer in his history. And they lead us to 
suspect, what the perusal of the work clearly 
proves, that the whole is church history set to 
Puseyism, or rather Puseyism set to church 
history. The professor started out with his 
preconceived theory—half Catholic and half 
Protestant—and he subsequently makes the 
facts of history bend to its maxims! Hence 
his frequent blunders in point of fact, and 
hence the partisan spirit which evidently per- 
vades his whole book. 

The history comes before the American 
reading community under the sanction and 
sponsorship of a distinguished individual—no 
less a personage, we are given to understand, 
than the Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Maryland! 
He is the ** American editor’? who writes 
the preface and the notes. We had been told 
that Bishop Whittingham stood high among 
his brother religionists for his learning and 
ability. If such be the case, he has certainly 
given us a very poor specimen of both in his 
office of * American editor”? of Palmer. As 
we hope to prove hereafter, the work would 
have been much more accurate without his 
notes; and it would even have suffered very 
little from the omission of his preface. The 
notes are, almost without an exception, grossly 
inaccurate in point of fact; they are in gene- 
ral, an attempt either to falsify the true state- 
ments of Palmer, or to make bad worse. And 
like this author, he too would have us believe 
him on his bare word! 

In his preface, he thus endorses the state- 
ments of the Oxford historian : 

“A great degree of accuracy in general 
outline and in minute detail wherever that is 
given, is another admirable characteristic of 
Mr. Palmer’s work. It has been increased, 
perhaps (perhaps!), by the correction of one 


or two slips of a hasty pen, in this edition; 
and the minute differences, of statement or 
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opinion, in some of the editor’s additional notes 
will show how thoroughly he shared in the 
author’s anxiety to be really useful—an end 
to be attained, in a work like this, only by the 
most scrupulous adherence to truth. If error 
as to fact be found in the book now presented 
to the reader, it has escaped not only the atten- 
tion of the learned and indefatigable author, 
but the close examination of his humble and 
grateful fellow-laborer.””* 


We scarcely know through what kind of 
glasses the Protestant bishop examined Prof. 
Palmer’s book ; but they certainly favored ob- 
liquity of vision. They were probably manu- 
factured at Oxford, and partook of the doubt- 
ful character of most other things which have 
recently emanated from that city. The manu- 
factory must have age and experience in the 
business before it can hope to produce articles 
of real merit. If the bishop will condescend 
to accept our offer, made in all courtesy and 
kindness, we will lend him a pair of glasses, 
of the real Roman grinding, without a single 
flaw; and we assure him that through them 
he will be enabled to see things aright, and in 
a new light altogether. 

By means of these same glasses, we hare, 
at the very first glance, been able to detect 
more than fifty egregious blunders in the work, 
including, of course, the famous notes, nearly 
all of which we have been constrained to put 
on our black list. These errors, many of them, 
regard important facts; and others consist of 
unfair statements, or of omissions in matters 
of vital necessity. Before the bishop finally 
decline our offer, we hope he will at least try 
the efficacy of our improved optical instru- 
ment; at least we hope that he will not refuse 
to take a peep through it, with us, at the pages 
of his favorite author, and at his own addi- 
tional notes. He should also bear in mind that 
the sun was thought to be without spots, until 
the Jesuit Scheiner, or the Catholic philoso- 
pher, Galileo, proved their existence by means 
of the telescope. Dr. Palmer’s book has even 
more spots than the sun, though Bishop Whit- 
tingham could not discover them! And no 
wonder, as the Oxford glasses which he used, 
mystify more, and are, therefore, less service- 
able than even the naked eye! 

In attempting to point out the blunders of 
Mr. Palmer’s work, we are reminded of the 
well known lines of Bobby Burns: 


* Preface, p. ix. 
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‘* Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned ; 
E’en ministers they have been kenned, 
In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend,* 
And nail ’t wi’ Scripture.’’+ 


Of course, this is not wholly true in regard 
to the work under consideration: * rousing 
whids ”’ are found only at intervals of every 
few pages: while smaller ones are scattered 
here and there, “ frae end to end,” chiefly at 
the bottom of the pages, though some of these 
are ‘* rousing ”’ enough. 

Mr. Palmer divides his history into five 
epochs. We will give his own language, 
which contains the gist of his new Puseyite 
theory of church history. 

«First, the ages of persecution which ter- 
minated with the accession of the Emperor 
Constantine to universal empire, in A. D. 320, 
and during which the church was purest. 

** Secondly, the ages (A. D. 8320—680) when 
heresies invaded the church, and were repelled 
by the six (! ) holy @cumenical synods; and 
when the ravages of barbarians and heathens 
were counterbalanced by the conversion of 
many nations. 

“Thirdly, the period (680—1054) in which 
ignorance, worldliness, and superstition (! ) 
began to fall thickly on the church, though an 
earnest spirit of piety still continued to pro- 
duce evangelists, saints, and martyrs, and to 
add wide regions to the church of Christ. 

** Fourthly, the times (1054—1517) when 
the east and west were estranged by the am 
bition of the Roman Pontiffs (!); when those 
bishops, elevated to the summit of temporal 
and spiritual power in the west, introduced 
numberless corruptions and innovations (! ); 
and when their power began to fade away. (! ) 

*Wifthly, the epoch (1517—1839) when a 
reformation being called for, was resisted by 
those who ought to have promoted it (! ); 
when the western church became divided ; 
and at length infidelity came to threaten uni- 
versal destruction.” —P. 5. 

Here are ** rousing whids”’ enough surely, 
especially under the three last epochs. But 
these apart—of which more hereafter—we are 
pleased with the division, with the exception 
of the second epoch, which is made, whimsi- 
cally enough we think, to terminate at the 
sixth general council; these being all that it 
suited Mr. Palmer’s purpose to admit, out of 
at least eightecn such assemblies which have 


* This word vend is significant: such whids are in 
general very_saleable articles ! 

+t Death and Dr. Hornbook.—Burns’ Poems, 8yo, p. 
11, Amer. edition. 
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equal claims with the first six to be general 
councils. But the others were far too popish 
to suit the fastidious Oxford palate ! 

For the sake of convenience, we will briefly 
run over these epochs as they come in order 
of time, availing ourselves of the author’s ad- 
missions, supplying some of his many omis- 
sions, and correcting a few of his more glaring 
blunders as we proceed. We could not cor- 
rect all; nor even half, without re-writing his 
whole history. Nor do we intend in our rapid 
sketch to forget to pay our respects, as in duty 
bound, to Bishop Whittingham, the right 
reverend editor and annotator. 


EPOCH I, A. D. 34—820.* 


During this epoch, Professor Palmer tells us 
that “the church was purest.” We do not 
object to this term of praise, if it be meant only 
to imply that Christians were then in general 
more fervent, more disengaged from the world, 
and more self-devoted and heroic. If it be 
meant to imply, that there were no moral dis- 
orders or heresies among the early Christians, 
or that the church, as achurch, was then more 
pure in doctrine than subsequently, as would 
appear to be the historian’s drift, then do we 
protest against the use of the term. The 
writings of the earliest fathers, and especially 
of Tertullian and St. Cyprian,t abundantly 
prove, that even during the first three centu- 
ries, there were, as Christ had foretold there 
would be in all ages, grievous scandals to be 
deplored ; while the five books of St. Irenzeus 
‘‘ against heresies,’”? and more especially the 
historical work of St. Epiphanius on the same 
subject, establish the fact that then, as subse- 
quently, the purity of the faith was repeatedly 
assailed. But the church triumphed then, as 
afterwards, because Christ her divine spouse 
had solemnly promised that she should tri- 
umph. We make these remarks, because 
Protestant writers, with a view to establish 
their preconceived theory of a defection of the 
church in the fourth and following centuries 
from the disorders which then occasionally pre- 
vailed, have been too much in the habit of con- 
cealing these incontestable facts, and of draw- 
ing a too highly colored picture of earlier pu- 
rity. 
on Embraced in the first six chapters, from p. 1 to p. 


tin theirrespective treatises—De Penitentia and De 
Lapsis, aud in their other works. 
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This was emphatically a period of struggle 
and of persecution. The church then passed 
through a fiery ordeal: for two hundred and 
fifty years the colossal power of the Roman 
empire was employed to crush her: the blood 
of her martyrs flowed like water ; but like wa- 
ter it served to fertilize the earth! Christ 
triumphed in his spouse: his promises were 
redeemed ; the ‘‘ gates of hell did not prevail ;”’ 
twelve poor fishermen conquered the world, 
and reared the cross on the proudest monu- 
ments of fallen Rome! The chief persecutors 
died a terrible death, so graphically painted 
by the eloquent Lactantius in the fourth centu- 
ry.* Why did not our historian at least allude 
to this remarkable fact? His whole account 
in fact of the ten general persecutions,+ is very 
meagre and imperfect even for a compendious 
history. He, however, gives us in full the 
beautiful letter of the church of Smyrna, with 
its touching account of the martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp,$ concluding with a passage which 
clearly proves the veneration paid in the earli- 
est times, to the sacred remains of the martyrs. 

Speaking of the Donatists, who separated 
from the church early in the fourth century, 
he uses this language: ‘ These sectarians, 
called Donatists, were, after full examination 
of their cause by councils of bishops and by 
the Emperor Constantine, universally rejected 
and condemned. They continued, however, 
for two or three centuries to disturb and perse- 
cute the church in Africa. Separations like 
these, where rival worship was established, were 
in those ages regarded as most heinous sins, and 
destructive of salvation.’’§ This is truly a 
sweeping admission, extorted by the most over- 
whelming evidence of history. It seals the 
death warrant of all those separatists of modern 
times, who have “ established rival worships,” 
including of course the Anglican church, which 
fairly comes under this category ! 

Among his many important omissions dur- 
ing the epoch under consideration, we will 
briefly allude to the following. He does not 
tell us that St. Peter went to Rome and died 
there; a fact to which all antiquity bears evi- 
dence,| and which he himself is forced after- 


* De Morte Persecutorum. +P. 14, et seq. 

¢ P. 16, et seq. § P. 27. 

| Among other works on this subject, see Fogginio— 
De itinere Romano et Episcopatu D. Petri. 1 vol. 4to.— 
where overwhelming evidence on the subject is accu- 
mulated. 
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St, Peter’s epistle from Babylon suggests the 

robability of his having preached in Chal- 
dea,”’* whereas it is a notorious fact, admit- 
ted we think by all the learned, that Babylon 
of Chaldea was not then in existence. Gro- 
tius, a learned Protestant, and others, with 
much more ** probability,” think that by Baby- 
lon St. Peter meant Pagan Rome, which St. 
John and the early Christians designated by 
that name. 

He likewise makes no mention what- 
ever of the famous miracle obtained by the 
prayers of the Christian legion, which served 
in the army of Marcus Aurelius, in his expe- 
dition against the Quadi and Marcomanni. 
The miracle secured victory to the imperial 
arms in a most signal manner and under the 
most trying circumstances. It was public and 
notorious, is attested by Tertullian and EKuse- 
bius, and is established by other incontestable 
evidence. It was most glorious for the Chris- 
tian name, and obtained from the emperor 
himself for the legion the title of legio tonans, 
or thundering legion.t 

Another omission much more important still 
is that of the disciplina arcani, or discipline of 
secret, very common in the early church, and 
without which it is almost impossible to under- 
stand the faith and worship of the epoch of 
which we are speaking. This discipline re- 
quired caution and concealment in speaking 
before pagans and the uninitiated, of the greater 
mysteries of the Christian faith, such as the 
Trinity and the eucharist, in order not “to 
throw pearls before swine.”’{ The unquestion- 
able prevalence of this discipline is a triumph- 
ant evidence of the belief in the real presence 
during that period.§ Was this the reason why 
our historian said nothing about it ? 

He is himself very fond of this same discip- 
line of secret in regard to those things which 
he did not find it expedient to state, because 
they might be opposed to his theory. Thus 
he tells us ‘* of the Gnostics and Manicheans,| 


oS 

+ For a full account and vindication of this miracle, 
see Palma, Pralectiones, vol. i, P. I, p.'76, et seq. c. xiv. 

t Palma, ibid. p. 82, et seq. The best thing on 
the subject is perhaps the learned dissertation of Sche- 
lestrate—De Disciplina Arcani. 

§ See ** Faith of Catholics,” p. 196, ef seq. and ‘* Ami- 
cable Discussion.”’ 

|| We greatly doubt whether the Manicheans taught 
any such thing. 








but a mere phantom, and that he did not die on 
the cross :’”’* but he forgot to give us this tes- 
timony of St. Ignatius, martyr, bearing di- 
rectly on the subject: ‘‘ they (the Gnostics) 
abstain from the eucharist and from prayer, 
because they do not acknowledge “ the eucha- 
rist to be the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
suffered for our sins, and which the father by his 
goodness resuscitated.’’+ 

We should be endless were we to attempt to 
supply all his important omissions in this way. 
lor once, however, he violates the discipline 
of secret, and gives us pretty correctly the fa- 
raous testimony of St. Justin, martyr, on the 
holy eucharist. ‘The philosopher martyr had 
set him the example for this violation, as he 
had found it necessary, for the defence of 
Christianity against the base slanders of its 
enemies, to speak out plainly on the belief of the 
early Christians upon this subject—too plainly 
as we shiall see to suit the taste of our Oxford 
divine. Here are his words as cited by Mr. 
Palmer: ‘* We do not receive it (the eucha- 
rist) as common bread or common drink ; but 
as by the word of God our Saviour Jesus Christ 
was incarnate, and had flesh and blood for our 
salvation, so also we have been instructed that 
the food, blessed by the word of prayer which 
is from him, through which our flesh and blood 
by a change are nourished, is (spiritually) the 
flesh and blood of that incarnate Jesus.”’t 

That word spiritually, it is almost needless 
to say, came from Oxford; and like many 
other things that have lately come from Ox- 
ford, it makes arrant nonsense. It makes St. 
Justin say : that as Christ took flesh really, so 
‘the food,” &c. becomes his flesh spiritually. 
Why was that word interjected at all, unless 
it was thought and fell, that the sense would 
be very different without it? Are we to give 
credit to Mr. Palmer for this interpolation, or 
is it “a hasty slip of the pen,” of his right 
reverend editor and commentator ? 

The errors of our historian in point of fact, 
though not so numerous in this as in the sub- 
sequent epochs of his history, are yet frequent. 


* Pp. 13. 

+ Epistola ad Smyrnzos, p. 36, tom. ii, PP. Apos- 
tolic. Amstelodami, 1724. 

¢ The passage is taken from an apology (the first) 
of St. Justin to the Roman emperor and senate—though 
it might be taken from any other of St. Justin’s wri- 
tings, for all Mr. Palmer tells us. 
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He seems to have an instinctive dislike for the 
bishops of Rome, and wherever they are con- 
cerned, you may expect little accuracy or 
fairness. Thus he tells us roundly that Vic- 
tor, bishop of Rome, towards the close of the 
second century “‘ proceeded to the extent of 
separating them (the Asiatics) from his com- 
munion ; an act,”’? he continues, ** which was 
disapproved of by St. Ireneus and the greater 
part of the church.’”’* It is much more pro- 
bable, to say the least, that Victor merely 
threatened excommunication, and was dissua- 
ded from carrying his threat into execution, as 
he had the power to do, by the arguments of 
St. Ireneus. It is not true that ‘the greater 
part of the church disapproved of his conduct.” 
He was certainly in the right, and the general 
council of Nice, in 325, which we apprehend 
represented ‘* the greater part of the church,” 
decided that he was right, and excommunica- 
ted all who would thereafter persist in the 
practice adopted by the Asiatics.t 
His account of the controversy between St. 

Stephen and St. Cyprian, on re-baptizing 
those baptized by heretics, is yet more glar- 
ingly inaccurate. He tells us that “Stephen in- 
sisted that the custom of the Roman church 
should be adopted, and separated the Afri- 
can churches, on their refusal, from his 
communion. ‘This act, however, was not ap- 
proved or recognized by the majority of bish- 
ops.”{ The contrary is the fact. St. Augus- 
tine tells us that Cyprian ‘* continued in the 
peace of unity with St. Stephen :’’§ and St. Je- 
rome says the same.|| Their testimony is at 
least as good as Mr. Palmer’s flippant asser- 
tion. And as to the majority of bishops having 
been opposed to Stephen, it is utterly false, 
and we challenge proof to the contrary. St. 
Augustine assures us, in many places of his 
voluminous writings on the subject, that a 
“‘ plenary council” decided in favor of Stephen, 
and that the whole church agreed with him. 
At the time of the controversy itself, nu- 
merous councils were held in various parts of 
the church which approved of the course 
adopted by the Roman pontiff.{ 

*Pp, 25. 

+ See Palma, Pralectiones, vol.i, P. 1, p. 206, et seq. 
for all the documents on this subject. 

t P. 26. 

§ De Baptismo, lib. iv, c. 25—‘* Eum in unitatis pace 
cum ¢0 permansisse.”’ 


|| Dialog. adversuy Luciferianos. 
TU Palma, vol. i, P. I, p. 163, et seq. and p. 142, ef seq. 
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By the way it is a singular fact, that, some 
how or other, the Roman pontiffs, from the 
earliest days of the church, always triumphed 
because they always happened to be right: and 
their triumph in the persons of Victor and Ste- 
phen is a conclusive proof that the primacy 
was then recognized. Else why would such 
holy men have ever thought of excommunica- 
ting churches in Africaand Asia? And why 
did not the church protest against this usurpa- 
tion, if it was a usurpation? In both those 
controversies, it is remarkable that the oppo- 
nents of the pontiffs never once thought of 
questioning their right or power to excommu- 
nicate: they merely deprecated its exercise. 
If Mr. Palmer is so much pleased with the 
practice of the old Asiatics in keeping Easter, 
why does not his church adopt it, instead of 
the contrary one of Rome ? 

These facts may enable us to judge what 
credit is due to the flippant assertion of our 
historian, that though “some churches had 
pre-eminent distinction on account of their 
opulence and magnitude,’’ yet “all bishops 
and churches, however, were regarded as per- 
fectly equal in the sight of God, [and of men? | 
and regulated their own affairs, and exercised 
discipline with perfect freedom.’’* The testi- 
mony of Irenzeus, and the voice of all antiqui- 
ty, trace the pre-eminence of certain churches 
to different causes altogether, than those car- 
nal minded ones assigned by Mr. Palmer. 
They tell us, that the Roman see was the 
‘chair of Peter,’ and that the second in pre- 
eminence, that of Alexandria, was founded by 
Peter’s disciple, Mark ; and that the third, An- 
tioch, was Peter’s see, before he removed to 
Rome. A volume might be filled with testi- 
monies to prove that the Roman pontifls held 
the primacy from the beginning of the church. 
Bishop Kenrick’s triumphant work on the Pri- 
macy, is a tissue of such authorities. Would 
not Bishop Whittingham do well to edit this 
work also ** with notes ?”’ It is an answer to 
a work by one of his own brother bishops, and it 
yet remains, perhaps for a very obvious rea- 
son, unanswered. 

By the bye, we have little fault to find with 
the bishop’s notes under this epoch: but we 
suppose it is chiefly because he has been 
very reserved. There is, however, a little note 


*P. 33. 
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of his on page 23, in which he corrects a true 
statement of Palmer, who had asserted in the 
text that “‘ Irenzeus was crowned with martyr- 
dom.’ The right reverend annotator here 
remarks: **so some think, but without suffi- 
cient evidence.” We know not what new 
light has been shed on the bishop’s mind, or 
what evidence he would deem sufficient. We 
find the fact stated in every church historian 
within our reach, and we know it is the basis 
of a very old and general church office. It 
has ever been the belief of the church of Ly- 
ons, Which keeps the feast of the martyr on the 
28th of June. Though it is a matter of com- 
parative unimportance, we are really curious 
to know what facts can be brought to prove 
that Irenzeus did not die a martyr under Sep- 
timus Severus. 

We might remark on many other inaccura- 
cies under this first epoch; but the subjects 
will recur in the sequel, and we must hasten 
on. We merely pause to notice, en passant, 
our author’s singular method of accounting for 
the conversion of the Emperor Constantine. 
He says: 

“So great was the progress of religion, not- 
withstanding the violent and cruel persecu- 
tions to which it was continually exposed, 
that it became no less the interest than the duty 
of the first Christian emperor, Constantine the 
Great, to relieve the church from persecution, 
to act as the defender of its faith, and to dis- 
tinguish its ministers and members by marks 
of his favor and generosity.”’ (p. 10.) 

We had thought in our simplicity, that Con- 
stantine the Great was actuated by much 
higher and purer motives. We had read in 
Eusebius, a cotemporary historian of high re- 
pute, of a magnificent cross which appeared 
to him at noon-day in the heavens, bearing 
the motto: ev vourw vixz, tn this conquer; and 
that Constantine had made a banner like it, 
called the Labarum, which beckoned him on 
to victory.* We had read all this; but we 
suppose that if Eusebius had chanced to be 
born in Oxford in these latter days, this and 
all other heavenly visions would have van- 
ished from his disenchanted eyes! Well, we 
admire the march of mind, and the progress 
of enlightenment! 


EPOCH Il, A. D. 320—680.t+ 
This was, in a more particular manner, the 


* See acritical examination of the whole matter in 


Palma, vol. i, P. I, p. 32, et seq. 


| 
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epoch of struggles with, and triumphs over 
heresy. During this period, the church saw 
Arianism, Macedonianism, Nestorianism, Eu- 
tychianism, Pelagianism, and Monothelitism, 
rise, create great disturbances for a time, and 
then sink again in the bosom of that darkness 
from which they had emerged. All of these for- 
midable heresies, except Pelagianism, origina- 
ted among the subtle and disputatious Greeks of 
the eastern church. Rome proscribed them all; 
and then, as ever since, the voice of Rome was 
re-echoed through the world by the great body 
of bishops. During this period, as always, the 
successor of Peter continued to fulfil the divine 
injunctions : ** feed my lambs ; feed my sheep ”’ 
(St. John, xxi, 15—17): ‘* and thou (Peter) be- 
ing once converted, confirm thy brethren.’ 
(Luke, xxii, 32.) The Lord Jesus had “prayed 
for Peter that his faith might not fail.’’ (Luke, 
xxi, 32.) And St. Cyprian, in the third centu- 
ry, assures us that “ heretical perfdy never 
could have access to the chair of Peter, 
the principal church, whence the sacerdotal 
unity took ils rise.’* And all ancient church 
history proclaims this remarkable fact, that 
the Roman pontiffs, in all the controversies of 
those times were ever in the right in their offi- 
cial capacity. 

It is very doubtful whether the story of the 
fall of Pope Liberius be well founded. If he 
subscribed any formulary of faith different 
from that of Nice, it is cerlain, that such for- 
mulary was not heretical, but merely defec- 
tive; and that he was induced to yield thus 
far, while under restraint, and after his spirit 
had been broken by a two years’ rigorous con- 
finement. Whatever he did, he did it in his 
private capacity alone, and not as the pastor 
of the universal church. As soon as he re- 
covered his liberty, it is admitted on all hands, 
that he became a most staunch defender of 
the church against Arianism.t The most ar- 
dent advocates of papal prerogative never once 
dreamed of asserting that the pope, as a pri- 
vate individual, is either impeccable or infalli- 
ble. 

The only other pontiff who has been charged 
with heresy, with any appearance of plausi- 
bility, is Honorius I, who, it is alleged, was 
condemned as a heretic in the sixth aecumeni- 


* Epist. lv, p. 86. 
+For full evidence on this subject, see Palma, vol. 


+ From p. 34—74. | i, P. I, p. 94, et seq. and p. 103, et seq. 
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cal council held in 680, the last year of the 
present epoch. Mr. Palmer (p. 47) evidently 
chuckles over the supposed fall of this pontiff. 
But it is not even pretended that Honorius actu- 
ally defined any thing against Catholic faith: his 
whole fault, if it was a fault, consisted in en- 
joining silence on the disputants in the first 
commencement of the controversy. His epis- 
tles to Serjius, bishop of Constantinople, clearly 
establish this. The wily Greek had misrepre- 
sented the real state of the controversy, and had 
deceived the unsuspecting pontiff. The re- 
sult was unfortunate, as the enemies of the 
faith—among whom Sergius was the chief— 
eraftily availed themselves of the disciplinary 
injunction of the pontiff, to spread their he- 
resy in the east. And this reason no doubt 
prompted the council to condemn Honorius, 
as a favorer of heretics. This council too was 
composed almost entirely of Greek bishops, 
whose bosoms were already swayed by a ris- 
ing jealousy of Rome; which feeling, a little 
later, led them into open schism :* and there 
is no evidence that the incidental charge 
against Honorius was ever approved by the 
western church. 


Our historian thus speaks of the origin of | 


the monastic life: 

«*Many of the most truly pious and holy 
men whom those ages produced, were among 
those who lived retired from the world, and 
who were engaged solely in the service of 
God. A life entirely devoted to religion, and 
separated from all domestic cares, pleasures, 
and occupations, had been the characteristic of 
the ascetics and virgins even from the time of the 
apostles ; but the monastic or solitary life was 
first exhibited on a broad scale by Anthony 
and his disciples in Egypt, at the latter end of 
the third, and the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury.”’+ 

‘In the present age,”’ he adds, “ it is, per- 
haps, difficult to appreciate justly the religious 
character of ascetic religion in the early 
church.” This is, alas! but too true. Pro- 
testantism never had any relish for this life of 
prayer and self-denial ; these are not palatable 
to our modern religionists ! 

The historian’s admission in regard to the 
antiquity of “‘ the ascetics and sacred virgins,’’ 
was too much for his right reverend editor, 
who, breathing a more anti-popery atmo- 


* Palma treats this whole subject with his usual 
learning and ability, vol. ii, P. I, p. 104, et seq. 
+ P. 49. t Ibid. 
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sphere, is not yet prepared to go as far Rome- 
ward, even as Professor Palmer. In a note, 
he very sagely remarks that “ these (ascetics 
and virgins) certainly did not exist as distinct 
classes before the end of the second century ; 
nor even them in any thing resembling the 
form of monkery.”? The end of the second 
century is a very respectable antiquity of it- 
self: but would not the avowed fact of their 
general existence in the second century, argue 
a more ancient origin? What would the 
bishop think of the argument, that because we 
find mention of the order of bishops in wri- 
ters of the second century, therefore this order 
had certainly no previous existence? Yet his 
is precisely parallel. 

Both Tertullian* and St. Cypriant wrote 
treatises expressly on the duties of sacred vir- 
gins, which clearly prove their recognized ex- 
istence, as a distinct class in the second and 
third centuries, and also establish their prior 
origin. As to the “ form of monkery,” (!) we 
will not dispute about forms, so the substance 
be admitted. In the first century, the Thera- 
peutes of the east were a species of monks; 
and the order of sacred virgins existed from the 
days of the apostles. We read in their acts, 
that Philip the Evangelist “ had four daugh- 
ters virgins, who did prophecy ;” (Acts xxi, 
9,) and the seventh chapter of St. Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians clearly implies the 
apostolical origin of holy virgins and celibata- 
ries. Carnal minded Protestantism cannot un- 
derstand or appreciate all this: in this new 
system, matrimony is the summum bonwm, and 
virginity is almost as much despised as it was 
among the heathens of old! Who will ven- 
ture to deny this ? 

Among the many important omissions of 
our author under this epoch, we have time to 
mention only one. He says nothing of the at- 
tempt made by Julian the apostate to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem, with the avowed pur- 
pose of falsifying the predictions of Christ; 
nor of the miraculous manner in which that 
attempt was frustrated by God. Yet this is 
perhaps one of the most triumphant proofs of 
the divinity of the Christian religion, and 
should not therefore have been omitted, even 
in a compendious history. The fact is testi- 
fied to by all Christian antiquity, and is 


* De Velandis Virginibus. + De Virginibus. 
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youched for even by the cotemporary pagan 
historian, Amianus Marcellinus, a great ad- 
mirer of Julian.* 

The errors and misstatements of our author 
and of his editor in this period are so numerous, 
that we scarcely have space to advert even 
transiently to the principalof them. On pages 
43,44, we have no less than three notes, in 
which Bishop Whittingham corrects true 
statements made in the text. Mr. Palmer 
calls Nestorius *‘ a vain and arrogant man,’’ 
and gives a correct accountof his heresy. The 
episcopal commentator here remarks: ‘‘Nes- 
torius hardly has justice done him by this 
statement . . . the most accurate investigations 
leave little room for doubt that he did not teach 
the heretical doctrine afterwards put forth by 
some who took part in the dispute, and bore 
his name.”? Ah indeed! So the Protestant 
bishop of Maryland has, ‘* by his more aceu- 
rate investigations,”’ ascertained more than had 
been found out by the two hundred bishops 
who composed the council of Ephesus, and by 
nearly all the historians of antiquity! We 
give him credit for his wonderful discovery : 
but until he give us some facts on the subject, 
we must be pardoned for believing that Nesto- 
rius was a heretic.t 

The second correction to which we just al- 
luded, is the substitution in the note of the 
word testimony, for that of the decision of the 
council of Ephesus against Nestorius. The 
bishop is evidently alarmed at the spectre of 
church authority deciding on controversy. 
Feeling that his own church is powerless, 
even to silence arecreant parson, he would fain 
snatch from the ancient church also her spiri- 
tual armor of authoritative teaching. Parson 
Johns will no doubt thank him for his con- 
descension! The third correction contains a 
libel on St. Cyril of Alexandria, who, in the 
text, had been praised as having had * the 
honor of being the principal opponent of this 
heresy”? (the Nestorian). ‘The editor adds: 
“but not without sullying himself with the 
use of very unbefitting means.”? Here also 
he flatly contradicts all Christian antiquity. 

Again, the historian speaks of St. Patrick 
and St. Palladius, the respective apostles of 


* Palma, vol. i, P. II, p. 23, et seq. 

+ Another instance of the sympathy of errorists for 
each other, is furnished by the great parade lately made 
over a Nestorian bishop, whom the Rev. Justus Per- 
kins brought to this country as a kind of show ! 








Ireland and Scotland, though singularly enough 
he makes them both the apostles of Ireland, 
and we are sure the Irish will thank him for 
the discovery ! 

*« The apostolical labors of St. Patrick were 
rewarded by the conversion of the Irish na- 
tion to Christianity. Palladius had been pre- 
viously ordained to the same mission by Ce- 
lestinus, bishop of Rome,” &c.—P. 45. 

Not at all, says the episcopal editor : 


‘This is extremely doubtful, or rather almost 
certainly untrue. ‘I'hat both Palladius (!) and 
Patrick preached in Ireland, early in the fifth 
century, is certain.” 


It is highly probable that Palladius did not 
preach in Ireland.* But the bishop further 
observes : 


*« That neither of them had any direct com- 
munication with Rome is in the highest de- 
gree probable.” 

And yet St. Prosper, a cotemporary histo- 
rian, testifies in his chronicle, that Palladius 
was ordained by Pope Celestine for the 
Scotch.t Which are we to believe? All the 
ancient authors of St. Patrick’s life agree in 
stating that after his second captivity, he trav- 
elled through France and Italy, visited Rome, 
and received his mission, together with the 
apostolical benediction, from Pope Celestine, 
who died A. D. 432.4 

Speaking of the ancient British and Irish 
churches, Mr. Palmer makes this reckless as- 
sertion : 

‘* The ancient churches of the Britons which 
still continued, as well as the Irish churches, 
were not subject to the jurisdiction of the bi- 
shops of Rome; nor was the Anglo-Saxon 
church for many centuries, though much rey- 
erence was felt for the ancient and celebrated 
church of Rome, and much assistance de- 
rived from it in the earlier stages of their ex- 
istence.”’—P. 46. 


* We are aware that the words Scoli and Hiberni 
were interchangeable terms for several centuries: yet 
St. Patrick, in his confessions, clearly distinguishes 
them, and so do other ancieut documents. The learned 
Alban Butler thinks that the Scots first settled in Ire- 
land and then removed to Scotland. See Butler’s 
Lives of Saints, 17th March, nole. Dublin edition. 

+ ‘*Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a 
Papa Corlestino Palladius, et primus episcopus mitti- 
tur.’’— Chronicon. ad annum 431i. The Chronicle be- 
gins with Adam and comes down to the year 455, and 
it is very good authority, especialy against a mere 
flippant assertion. 

¢ So says Probus, who wrote a life of the saint, ac- 
cording to Bollandus, some time in the seventh century. 
The Cistercian monk, Jocclin, who also wrote his life 
in the twelfth century, and who refers to four different 
lives of the saint written before his time, relates the 
same fact. See Butler’s Lives of Saints, 17th March. 
Dublin edition. Surely all this testimony should out- 
weigh the bare assertion of Bishop Whittingham. 
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And again: 

“‘The ancient British and Irish churches, 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, were treated 
as schismatics by the Roman church in con- 
sequence of their adherence to their ancient 
customs, and for not submitting to the au- 
thority of the papal see; but they were ac- 


knowledged as Christians by many churches.” 
P. 67. 


And to make had worse, the bishop of Ma- 
ryland adds this note about the “ ancient cus- 
toms :”” 


‘“For which they truly pleaded apostolical 
warrant, in the practice of St. John, derived 
to them through the churches of Gaul.” 


It would require too much space to refute 
all the “rousing whids”’ contained in these 
remarkable passages, which are selected, al- 
most at random, from many more of a similar 
kind. We will barely enumerate them, and 
say a word or two oneach. 1. The ancient 
British and Irish churches were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiffs, as a host 


of facts clearly show ; and we challenge proof’ | 


to the contrary. In both, Christianity and its 
first teachers had come from Rome. At the 
close of the second century, Pope Eleutherius 
(A. D. 192) had sent to England Fugatius 
and Damianus, at the instance of King Lucius. 
This is attested by all the older British writers.* 
Whether previously to this time, the Gospel 
was preached, at least to any extent, in Eng- 
land or not, is doubtful; but if it was, it had 
made few disciples.t But for Rome, England 
would perhaps never have been converted. 
Jesides, the primacy apart, England was in 
the western patriarchate, and under this title, 
like the other western churches, was subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiffs, who 
were also avowedly patriarchs of the west. 
2. The Irish churches were never treated as 
schismatical by Rome; and we defy proof to 
the contrary. The 


Irish church was never 


for a moment stained with either heresy or 


3. The 


sritish churches never re- 
fused to admit the authority of the papal see. 
The controversy did not turn on this point. 
They merely refused to submit to St. Augus- 
tine because he could not sanction their cus- 
toms, and would not brook their notorious 
immorality, attested by all cotemporary wri- 
ters. 


schism. 


* For facts see Lingard—‘‘ Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon church,”’ p. 18, American edition. 
+ Idem, p. 17, note. 


The testimony of Gildas, an historian of 
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the time, clearly proves that they acknow. 
ledged the authority of the Roman pontiffs, 
even after that authority had proscribed them: 
for their clergy still went to Rome to obtain 
ecclesiastical preferment.* 

4. The British churches did not “ truly plead 
apostolical warrant for their customs,” as 
Bishop Whittingham says; nor did they plead 
itat all. They merely alleged the example of 
St. Columban and of their forefathers.  §¢, 
John and the churehes of Gaul had nothing 
to do with the controversy. It is ascertained 
that the British churches were not quartodeci- 
mans, or did not persist in keeping Easter with 
the Jews. They merely refused to adopt the 
improvement in the calendar introduced by 
Dionysius Exiguus, and already adopted by 
Rome and the whole church. The venerable 
Bede tells us, that their remoteness from the 
rest of the world was the reason of their igno- 
rant adherence to an erroneous calendar.t+ By 
the way, as Bishop Whittingham so greatly 
admires those *‘ ancient customs,”? why does 
he not adopt them, and shave his own head 
in the form of a crescent? In this strange 
plight, and keeping Easter about a month 
sooner or later than his brethren, he would 
certainly excite admiration! He would bea 
glorious reformer, “‘ truly pleading apostolical 
warrant !”’ 

5. We would much like to see any evidence: 
that after their separation from Rome, “ the 
British churches were acknowledged as Chris- 
tians by many churches.’”’ We doubt whether 
there is one fact in history to warrant this as- 
sertion. 6. That the Anglo-Saxon church ac- 
knowledged the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiffs, from the time of St. Augustine to the 
reformation could be proved by a whole vol- 
ume of evidence. But our space will not 
allow us even to touch on this subject.t 

Professor Palmer gives us some very fine 
sketches of St. Anthony, of St. Pachomius, 
of St. Martin, and of many other principa! 


* This whole subject is ably handled by Lingard 
Ibid. p. 41, et seq. 

+ “* Utpote qui longe extra orbem positis nemo syn0 
dalia Paschalis observantie decreta porrexerat.’’—1i) 
iii, c. 4. 

¢ See avery able scries of papers on this subject 
which appeared two or three years ago in the Catholi¢ 
Hierald. The evidence they embody has never bec? 
refuted, because it could not be withstood: We would 
be much pleased if a certain learned prelate, to whom 
those oe are ascribed, would consent to republis! 
them in book form. 
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saints and illustrious ornaments of this period.* 
They are judicious, well selected and edifying ; 
written too in the right spirit. He even speaks 
with great praise of that remarkable man, St. 
Simeon Stylites,t who passed many years of 
his life on the top of a column, in order to 
escape the importunity of the multitudes who 
flocked to him for his blessing. He tells us 
how this holy man was venerated by emperors, 
empresses, and bishops ; and how he converted 
thousands of pagans to the Christian faith. 
He gives this opinion of his character : 

« Anexample of want of moderation in self- 
denial and mortifications is frequently pointed 
out in the case of St. Simeon Stylites, who 
lived in the fifth century. Yet it is impossi- 
ble not to admit that, with some excesses in 
these respects, there was much to admire and 
venerate in his character.’’t 

This eulogy did not suit the taste of the 
episcopal editor. He says, in a note: 

“The excesses of Simeon were more repre- 
hensible than mere ‘ want of moderation in 
self-denial and mortifications.’ His multiplied 
bowings, protracted watchings, constrained 
postures, and pillar-isolation, belong to a low 
class of superstition, and furnish a melancholy 
proof of the degenerating tendencies of the 
age.” 

The Protestant bishop is far too enlightened 
to relish these same “‘ multiplied bowings and 
protracted watchings ;”’ as to the ‘‘ constrained 
postures,’’ his very soul abhors them. Only 
think of the ‘* degenerating tendencies of the 
age!”? Rank popery perched on a pillar sur- 
rounded by admiring thousands, in the middle 
of the fifth century! It is really too bad! It 
is absolutely shocking to the nerves of a deli- 
cate Protestant bishop, to think even of those 
austerities! To be more serious: the exam- 
ple of St. Simeon is extraordinary, and almost 
single in church history. It belongs to the 
class of things admirable, but not imitable. 
In those warm eastern climates, it was not 
unusual at that day for persons to pass con- 
siderable portions of their lives in the open air, 
or on the terraces of their houses. 'The man- 
ner of life of St. Simeon was then, after all, 
hot so very great a departure from the usage 
of his time and country as might appear at 
first sight. We make these remarks merely 
to steady the bishop’s nerves. 

Dr. Palmer devotes an entire chapter§ to 

*P. 44, et seq. + P. 55, 56. 
P. 55. § Chap. X, p. 65, et seq. 
Vou. IIL.—No. 4. 20 
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what he styles “the rise of abuses and cor- 
ruptions.”” ‘This chapter is a tissue of un- 
founded assertion and of special pleading from 
beginning to end. It is bad enough already ; 
and hence the bishop makes no notes. It 
would far transcend our limits to enter into a 
detailed refutation of its glaring perversion of 
facts and evidence. On one page alone, we 
have marked no less than four false state- 
ments, for the refutation of each of which, 
however, a separate paper would be neces- 
sary. We will offer only a few general re- 
marks. 

The gist of the reasoning consists in the as- 
sertion that many doctrines,—invocation of 
saints, veneration for relicks, purgatory and 
others,—led to great abuses; and in the infer- 
ence thence drawn, that they were, therefore, 
rightly repudiated by Protestants. The things 
were good in their origin and harmless in 
themselves ; they were subsequently abused ,— 
therefore, they were justly abolished. 
this levelling reasoning, every thing in Chris- 
tianity, and the Bible itself would be swept 
away. He says: 


Under 


** Could the pious fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, who in their orations apostrophized the 
departed saints and martyrs, and called for 
their prayers to God, have foreseen the abuses 
to which this practice was to lead, . . . they 
would carefully have avoided the introduction 
of a practice so dangerous to true religion.” 

Could they now rise from their graves, how 
they would rebuke those, who, under pretence 
of promoting ‘‘ true religion,’’? have mutilated 
or rejected the practices which they so much 
cherished! How they would be charmed with 
the motley appearance of modern Protestant- 
ism! According to our Oxford divine, even the 
church, sustained, as he delights to repeat it 
was, by the promises of Christ, was yet want- 
ing in knowledge on this subject. 

“The church has not always been gifted 
with a spirit of wisdom and foreknowledge, 
to discern the future abuses of opinions and 
practises, which it originally permitted with- 
out reproof.’”’—Pp. 68, 69. 

For our parts, we greatly prefer the wisdom 
of the church, which Christ promised to pro- 
tect from error, and which he commanded us 
to hear, to the new-fangled and mystical no- 
tions of Oxford. It may be childish simplicity 
in us; but if we err in hearing the church, we 
err at least by the express command of Christ! 

Professor Palmer will not admit that either 
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the seventh or the eighth council was gen- 
eral. The former condemned the Iconoclasts 
and maintained the lawfulness of images in 
churches; the latter condemned the intruder 
Photius,—that ambitious man who had been 
consecrated bishop of Constantinople in six 
days from being a mere layman, while St. Igna- 
tius, the lawful bishop, was still living. He tells 
us, that the former was rejected by the west- 
ern and the latter by the eastern church. (p. 47.) 
Neither of these assertions is true, as we could 
easily accumulate evidence to prove, did our 
limits permit. The Roman pontiffs certainly 
sanctioned the canons of the seventh council, 
or the second of Nice, held in 787. And with 
them the bulk of the western bishops certainly 
agreed, at least after a brief hesitancy. The 
fathers of the council at Frankfort, in 794, 
merely labored under an error of fact, founded 
on a false version of the Nicene canons: this 
error was subsequently removed, and the west- 
ern bishops then gave in their adhesion. 
What the bishops of the Greek church may 
have thought on the subject, after their final 
rupture with Rome under Michael Cerularius, 
is not important: but during the two cen- 
turies intervening between this final schism 
and the holding of the eighth general council, 
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they had certainly, at least a majority of them, 
received its decisions.* There is, ina word, 
as much evidence to prove that these councils 
are @cumenical, as there is to prove the same 
of the six preceding ones, which our author 
receives. Objections had been made to all of 
them for a time; bur they were all sanctioned 
by the body of bishops. 

We have now finished our remarks on this 
epoch; and with them we also close this pa- 
per. We have not noticed one-half the pas- 
sages we had marked for animadversion ; but 
the few specimens we have been able to give 
will serve to show the general character for 
accuracy of Mr. Palmer’s ‘ Compendious 
Church History,” as also that of its right 
reverend editor. Our readers will probably 
concur with us in the opinion that Bishop 
Whittingham might have been much better 
employed than in writing notes on Palmer’s 
Church History. He might, for instance, 
have devoted his leisure moments to an an- 
swer to Bishop Kenrick’s book on the Pri- 
macy. M. J.S. 


* Palma, vol. ii, part ii, p. 15, et seq. and p. 26, 
et seq. and ibid. p. 89, et seq. and p. 114, et seq. for full 
proofs on the subject of the seventh and eighth general 
councils, 
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ARTICLE II. 


Symbolism: or Exposition of the Doctrinal Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, as 


evidenced by their Symbolical Writings. By 


John Adam Moehler, D. D. 


T\HE second part of the work is devoted to 
the “smaller Protestant sects,’’ viz: the 
Anabaptists or Mennonites, with whom in 
some respects, particularly in the distinctive 
peculiarity of rejecting infant baptism, our 
Baptists correspond ; the Quakers, the Herrn- 
hutters of Moravians, and the Methodists; 
the Swedenborgians, the Socinians, and the 
Arminians or Remonstrants. 
Though not nearly so much in detail, it is 
characterized by the same ability, as the first 
part ; the same vigor of ratiocination, the same 


ease at grasping all the main points of a sys- 
tem, and the kindred power of delineating with 
a few bold strokes a whole outline, the same 
unwavering justice, and almost unerring accu- 
racy of exposition. With regard to the Qua- 
kers and Methodists especially ,of whom Moeh- 
ler knew little or nothing except from books, 
and those neither full nor precise in their defi- 
nitions, it might be anticipated that he would 
err more or less. But it is notso. On the 
score of imperfect information, he requires no 
indulgence. Relying upon his unerring logic, 
he applies it fearlessly to the ascertained first 
principles, or if these were undefined, to the 
known phenomena of the distinctive exis- 
tence of these sects, he proceeds to trace with 
certainty the whole system. This is specially 
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remarkable with the treatise on the Quakers, a 
sect whose affectation of a vague and dim in- 
wardness or spiritualism, and want of any ac- 
knowledged symbol render their doctrines pe- 
culiarly difficult of apprehension. Its length, 
however, precludes us from extracting it, and 


we take instead his two chapters on the Metho- 
dists. 

“ The Methodists. Religious state of England 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Pro- 
found degradation of public morals. The Metho- 
‘dists wish to bring about a reform. Comparison 
between the reforming efforts of Catholics and 
Protestants, at similar epochs. 

“ The religious fanaticism of the grand rebel- 
lion in England, pushed even to frenzy, and 
to the most atrocious crimes, was followed by 
a period of general spiritual Jaxity, which, 
passing through various grades of transition, 
sank at last into the most frivolous unbelief. 
England had seen a parliament which fur- 
nished a proof that an excess of distempered 
religious feelings can be as deeply revolting to 
God and to reason, involving even the crime of 
regicide, as the absence of all religious princi- 
ples. The parliament had been succeeded by 
another, whose illegal convocation Cromwell 
dared to justify, by the pretended interference 
of an immediate divine agency ; a parliament 
which, to the opening speech of the deceitful 
fanatic, bore testimony ‘that, from the very 
tone in which it was spoken, it might be in- 
ferred, that the Holy Ghost worked within 
him ;’ and, which opened its deliberations with 
relizious solemnities of its own device, whereat 
the members confessed that ‘they were filled 
with a peace and joyfulness, and had a sense 
of the presence of, and an inmost fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, such as they had never be- 
fore experienced.’* This period of fanaticism 
was followed by a generation, in whose higher 
circles, the principles of a Shaftesbury ever 
gained ground; and a state of morals pre- 
vailed, which Fielding has depicted in his 
Tom Jones. The populace, which had re- 
cruited the Cromwellian army with preachers, 
enthusiasts, seers, and prophets; that had re- 
jected an established ministry, as totally unne- 
cessary, and as destructive to evangelical free- 
dom ; lay now as deeply buried in the mire, as 
it had been previously exalted into a dizzy 


* « Villemain, Histoire de Cromwell d’apres les me- 
moires du temps et les recueils Parlementaires. Brux- 
elles, 1831, tom. xi, p. 6. Of Cromwell’s opening 
speech to the parliament of 1655, Villemain says :— 
‘C’est une espece de sermon, rempli du nom de Dieu, 
et de citations de l’Ecriture. Il exhorte les deputes a 
etre fideles avec les Saints, et les felicite d’etre avoues 
par Jesus Christ, et d’avouer Jesus Christ. C’etoit 
une addresse assez remarquable d’eluder ainsi |’election 
populaire par la vocation divine, et de flatter cette as- 
semblee au nom de ce qu’il avoit d’illegal et d’inusite 
dans sa reunion,’ ete. The Appendix to Villemain’s 


first volume (pp. 329—332,) willgive the reader full 
insight into Cromwell's artful character.’’ 
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elevation. The Anglican clergy, on the one 
hand, despised, and, therefore, repelled by the 
blind and excited people, had, on the other 
hand, learned little from their times of perse- 
cution. All enthusiasm, life, activity, deep 
conviction of the magnitude of their calling, re- 
mained, for the most part, even alien from 
their minds and habits ; so that, on the whole, 
they looked with a stupid, indifferent eye on 
the ever-growing depravity.* 

** During the long period of her existence, 
the Catholic church has, not unfrequently, had 
to suffer from like disorders in her clergy. 
But it hath ever pleased the Lord to raise up 
men, endued with sufficient courage and 
energy, to strike terror, and infuse new 
life, into a torpid priesthood, as well as into a 
degenerate people. According to the different 
character of different times, the mode of their 
rise and action was different ; but, the convic- 
tion was universal, that mere laws and ordi- 
nances, under such circumstances, were fruit- 
less; and only living, practical energy was 
capable of infusing new life into an age dis- 
eased. On the one hand, we see numerous 
individuals, at the instigation of the heads of 
the church, who were acquainted with their 
powers of energetic persuasion, travel about 
as preachers in remote districts, awakening, 
among high and low, a sense of their misery, 
and stirring up the desire for deliverance from 
sin; or, on the other hand, we behold founders 
of mighty orders arise, whose members made 
it their duty to undertake the instruction of the 
people, or their moral resuscitation (two very 
different things) or both these offices together, 
neglected, as theyhad been, by the ordinary 
pastors. Happy for the church, if its episco- 
pacy, misled by a partial feeling of gratitude 
for the services of such communities, in the 
time of their bloom and strength, had not pro- 
longed their existence, when they were be- 
come morally dead, and were scarcely suscep- 
tible of renovation. As new orders sprang up, 
most of the elder ones were ordinarily foreed 
to disappear. 

“©The end which several of the smaller Pro- 
testant sects, and particularly the Methodists, 
proposed to themselves, was nearly the same 
as that, which led to the origin of the monastic 
institutes adverted to. It appears even, not 
unworthy of attention, that, precisely, at the 
time, when the Pietists were rapidly gaining 
ground, and Zinzendorf, as well as the founder 
ot Methodism, were flourishing ; there arose 
in the Catholic church a less celebrated indeed, 
but not less active, and, (as regards the reli- 
gious life of Italy,) not less influential person- 
age,—I mean St. Alphonsus Liguori, a native 


* «See Dr. Southey’s Life of Wesley. In vol. i, p. 
261 (German translation,) he gives an interesting pie- 
ture of the times, in order to account for the spread of 
Methodism. We find there little else to blame, ex 
cept his ignorance of the history of the Catholic church, 
and his vain attempt to exculpate the Anglican.”’ 
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of the Neapolitan territory, who took compas- 
sion on the neglected people, and devoted him- 
self to their religious and moral culture.* 
The important distinction, however, is not to 
be overlooked, and such Catholic institutes 
spring from the conviction, that the spirit of 
the church only is to be infused into individu- 
als, or to be carefully awakened and cherished; 
while the above named sects, in a greater or 
a less degree, ever assailed the fundamental 
doctrines of the religious community, out of 
which they arose, and strove to set the same 
aside. The origin of Protestantismitselfis here 
felt; for, as the reformers acted against the 
Catholic church, so the community, founded 
by them, was, in turn, treated by its own 
children in the like manner. The want of re- 
verence towards father and mother (for such 
is the church to us in a spiritual relation,) is 
transmitted from generation to gcneration ; and 
the wicked spirit, that first raised the son up 
against his father, goes out of the son as soon 
as he becomes a parent, and, in turn, goads 
his offspring on to wreak bloody vengeance 
upon him. 

The man, upon whose heart the spiritual 
misery of the English people, at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, had 
made a deep impression, was John Wesley, 
distinguished beyond doubt by great talents, 
classical acquirements, and, (what was still 
better,) by a burning zeal for the kingdom of 
God. Rightly doth his biographer say, that, 


*«See Jeancard, Vie du Bienheureux Alphonse -: 
uori, eveque de Ste. Agathe de Goths, et fondateurde la 
Congregation des Pretres Missionaires dutres saint Re- 
dempteur. Louvain, 1829. Born in the year 1696, of an 
old and noble family, Alphonsus Liguori was ordained 
priestin 1726. Touched with the deepest compassion at 
the sight of the Lazzaroni, he united himself with other 
ecclesiastics, in order to devote his energies to the care 
of this neglected multitude. He founded pious congre- 
gations, which still subsist, and at present amount at 
Naples to the number of seventy-five, each consisting 
of one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. (See p.47—5l.) During aresidence in the coun- 
try, he discovered the rude and utterly neglected con- 
dition of the peasantry. ‘ L’abandon presque general,’ 
says Jeancard, ‘dans lequel Alphonse eut alors occa- 
sion de reconnoitre, que vivaient les habitans des cam- 
pagnes, le toucha d’un sensible chagrin; il lui en resta 
une impression profonde, dont la Providence, qui la lui 
avoit menagee, se servait dans la suite pour l’execution 
des grands desseins dont elle voulait que ce digne 
ouvrier evangelique fut l’instrument.’—P.82. He now 
founded an order which was destined to meet these cry- 
ing wants. The idea which led to its establishment, is 
this: it usually happens that the ordinary ministry of 
souls, though not conducted badly, is yet carried on in 
a dull and drowsy fashion. ‘ith the priest, the 
parishes, too, slumber. Hence, from time to time, an 
extraordinary religious excitement and resuscitation 
are very desirable, which then the local clergy can 
keep up. This extraordinary religious excitement the 
missions, undertaken by the Redemptionists, are de- 
signed to produce. From the same views, an English 
parliament once wished to do away entirely with all 
stationary clergymen. ‘They were all to be constantly 
changing residence, in order that the parishes might 
receive new ones, and thus be kept in a constant state 
of life and excitement. This was another extreme.”’ 


in other times «ind other circumstances, he 
would have been the founder of a religious or- 
der, ora reforming pope. With his brother 
Charles, and some others,—among whom the 
eloquent, gentle, kind-hearted, but in every 
respect far less gifted, Whitfield, soon became 
eminent,—John Wesley, from the year 1729, 
lived at Oxford, as a student and assistant 
teacher, devoted to the most rigid ascetic exer- 
cises, and careless, as was right, about the re- 
marks of the world. From the strict obsery- 
ance of a pious method of life, which evinced 
itself, in the promotion of an interior spirit, 
the pious association obtained at first in a well- 
meant sense, and then by way of ridicule, the 
name of Methodists, which then became gene- 
rally attached to them.* 

** Peculiar doctrines of the Methodists. Marks 
of distinction between them and the Herrnhutters, 
Division of the sect into Wesleyans and Whitfield- 
ites.—Suill holding to the thirty-nine articles of 
the Anglican church, and fully retaining its 
liturgy and constitution, the Methodists, at 
first, propagated through smaller circles out of 
Oxford, only their ascetic practices, their fasts, 
their hour of prayer, their Bible-readings, and 
their frequent communions. Their mode of 
teaching, at first, differed from the ordinary 
one, only by the great stress they laid on moral 
perfection, which they held to be possible to the 
regenerated. The energy and enthusiasm of 
their sermons, delivered, as they were, from 
the pulpits of the Anglican church, attracted, 
in a very short time, crowds of auditors ; so 
that, encouraged by success, they soon selected 
the open fields, for the theatre of their exer- 
tions, and, indeed, principally such places as 
had been the scene of every sensual excess. 

‘The acquaintance of John Wesley with 
some Herrnhutters, principally with David 
Nitschmann, whom, as a fellow-passenger on 
a voyage out to America, his brother Charles 
had, in the year 1735, learned to know and 
esteem; then his connection with Spangen- 
berg—his visit to the Hernhutt communities in 
Germany and Holland, occasioned a new 
epoch in the history of his interior life. He 
became acquainted with the doctrine, that after 
the previous convulsive feelings, the clearest 
consciousness of grace before God, accompa- 
nied with a heavenly, inward peace, must 
suddenly arise in the soul; and this doctrine 
obtained, for a long time at least, his fullest con- 
viction. Yet it was only some years after, he 
was favored with such a moment, and (as he 
himself declares) on the 29th May, 1739, in 
Aldersgate-street, London, at a quarter before 


*<«Southey, vol. i, p.49. ‘They were sometimes 
called, in ridicule, Sacramentarians, Bible-canters, 
Bible-moths, and even the Holy Club. A certain indi- 
vidual, who, by his knowledge and religious feelings, 
rose superior to the multitude, observed, in reference 
tothe methodical, regular mode of life of these despised 
men, that a new sect of Methodists had sprung up.’ 
Allusion was here made to a medical school of that 
pame,’ 
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nine o’clock. How, amid such violent, inward 
emotions, the time could be so accurately ob- 
served, the striking of the clock heard, or the 
watch attended to, is, indeed, marvellous to 
conceive! ‘This genuine Lutheran doctrine 
was, thenceforward, embraced with peculiar 
ardor, was every where preached up, and never 
failed to be attended with sudden conversions. 
The impressive eloquence of Whitfield, espe- 
cially, was very successful in bringing about 
such momentary changes of life, that were, 
very frequently, accompanied with convulsive 
fits, the natural results of an excessive excite- 
ment of the imagination, among a people, for 
the greater part, totally ignorant, and deeply 
deluded. Phenomena of this kind were called 
‘the outward signs of grace,’ and were even 
held to be miracles.* ‘The pulpits of the Es- 
tablished church were refused to the enthusi- 
asts and fanatics, as the Methodists were now 
called ; and, thereby, the occasion was afforded 
to the latter, to constitute themselves into an 
independent body. Wesley now raised him- 
self to the episcopal dignity, and ordained 
priests ; a pretended Greek bishop, called Eras- 
mus, then residing in England, was also soli- 
cited to impart holy orders. The separation 
from the Anglican church was now formally 
proclaimed, and the most strenuous opposition 
commenced.t 

“The friendly relations between the Herrn- 
hutters and the Methodists were also soon dis- 
turbed. A weighty cause for this,as Southey 
justly observes, was, doubtless, to be looked 
for in the fact, that neither Zinzendorf nor 
Wesley was disposed to help a subordinate 
position one to the other: and two chiefs could 
not be honored inthe same community. But, 
there also existed strong internal motives for 
this opposition, and they were the two follow- 
ing. Inthe first place, according to the Herrn- 
hutters, all prayer, all Bible-reading, all benevo- 
lentactions prior to regeneration—that is to say, 
prior to the occurrence of the above described 
turning point in life, are not only fruitless, but 
even deadly poison; adoctrine, indeed, often put 
forth by Luther, but which Wesley rightly held 


* «Southey relates,in vol. ii, p. 478 (German trans- 
lation,) that the teachers of a Methodist Latin school at 
Kingswood, wou!d not permit boys, of from seven to 
eight years of age, to have any rest, ‘ until they had 
obtained a clear feeling of the pardoning love of God.’ 
The poorchildren were driven to the verge of insanity; 
and, at last, the inward despairing contrition arose, and 
thereupon the full consciousness of divine grace cnsued! 
Wesley, who was himself present at this act of extreme 
folly in Kingswood, approved of and encouraged it. 
Of course, in a very short time, no trace of any such a 
regeneration was any longer to be discerned ; and here- 
upon Wesley testifies his astonishment in the following 
passage : ‘I passed an hour among thechildren at Kings- 
wood. Strange enough! What is become of the won- 


derful work of grace, which God, last September, 
wrought among the boys? It is gone! It is vanished!’ 
ce. &e,” 
t‘* Yet subsequently they were Methodists, again, 
who adhered to the established church.” 
20" 
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to be untrue in itself, and productive of the 
most fatal consequences. An English Herrn- 
hutter, or Moravian brother, said, that for 
twenty years he had faithfully observed all the 
ecclesiastical precepts, but had never found 
Christ. But hereupon having become disobe- 
dient, he immediately contracted as intimate an 
union with Christ, as that which joins the 
arms to the body.* The second stumbling- 
block, in the way of union, was on the part of 
the Methodists. They taught, that, by the 
evangelical perfection, which the regenerate 
possess, a moral condition is to be understood, 
wherein even all the irregular motions of con- 
cupiscence—every involuntary impulse of sen- 
suality stimulating toevil, are utterly unknown. 
Against such a doctrine the Herrnhutters pro- 
tested with reason; and Spangenberg replied 
as follows: ‘So soon,’ says he, ‘as we are 
justified, (or taken into favor by God,) a new 
man awakes within us. But, the old man 
abideth, even to the day of our death; and in 
this old man remaineth the old corrupt heart. 
But, the heart of the new man is clean. and 
the new man is stronger than the old ; so that, 
albeit corrupt nature ever continues to struggle, 
it can never conquer, as long as we can retain 
our eyes fixed upon Christ.’+ The form of 
this reply has undoubtedly much, that is objec- 
tionable ; for, we are expressly required to put 
off the old man, and puton the newone. The 
same idea is also expressed by the words, ‘new 
birth,’ ‘ new creation,’ and the like ; hence, we 
are to have not two hearts, but only one. But, 
on the other hand, this reply to the Methodists, 
is, in substance, perfectly correct; although 
the degrees, in the life of the regenerate, are 
not minutely traced, the setting forth whereof 
might have rendered possible a reconciliation 
between the Methodists and the Herrnhutters. 
That Spangenberg, too, should, in so unquali- 
fied a man, have represented the new man, as 
being able to conquer, and the regenerated, as 
really triumphing in the struggle against the 
incentives to grievous sin, proves the great 
revolution of opinion, which Spenser had 
brought about in the Lutheran church, and 
wherein the Herrnhutters had also taken part. 

The controversy adverted to, divided, also, 
Wesley and Whitfield. The latter, like the 
Herrnhutters, combated the exaggerated views 
of the former, respecting the perfection of the 
regenerate, and, in this respect, chose the bet- 
ter part; but on another point, Wesley de 
fended the truth against Whitfield. The latter 
was a partisan of the most rigid predestinari- 
anism, which the former classed among the 
most abominable opinions that had ever sprung 
up in a human head, and which could by no 
means betolerated. In this way,notonly did the 
mutual approximation between the Herrnhut- 

* << Southey, vol. i, p. 309. Compare an equally re- 
markable passage in p. 313.” 

+ ‘Southey, vol.i, p. o17. 
tions, p. 322. 
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ters and the Methodists fail of terminating, in 
the desired union, but, the one sect of Metho- 
dists, broke into two, that opposed each other 
with bitter animosity. 

«‘ These sectaries, however, by their mode 
of reasoning with each other, excite in the 
mind the most painful feelings. It is not with- 
out a sense of insuperable disgust, that we see 
Spangenberg appeal against Wesley, to his own 
caperience, and that of the other Herrnhutters; 
oleae, nothing else could be inferred, than 
that they had such particular experiences, but 
by no means, that such things mustso be. The 
Wesleyans, in their turn,- brought forward 
men and women, who appealed to their own 
experience, and thence proved that the regene- 
rate no longer perceive, in themselves, the 
disorderly motions of sensuality, and are in 
every respect free from sin or even failing.* 
The most egotistical exaltation of oneself, to be 
a pattern to all, meets us here in its most re- 
pulsive, appalling form, against which the 
slightest spark of shame, we should think, 
would rise up, and kindle intoa flame. Lastly, 
Whitfield, too, came forward with a shocking 
arrogance, denominated by him humility, and 
appealed to his inward experiences, in proof of 
the theory of absolute predestination.t 

«© The prevalence of Antinomian principles, 
even among the Wesleyan Methodists was of 
very important consequence. Wesley distin- 
guished between justification and sanctifica- 
tion, although he allowed both to take place, 
at the same moment. But, in despite of an 
asserted inward connection, between the two 
things, the mere assumption, that divine grace 
could be annexed to any other principle, in 
our spiritual life, than that whereby man man- 
ifests his obedience unto God, necessarily led 
io a contempt of the law; so that, even here 
also, the doctrine that man is justified by faith 
only, betrays its essentially Antinomian char- 
acter. The following account, coming, as it 
does, from a quarter perfectly friendly to the 
Methodists, cannot lie under the suspicion of 
misrepresentation. Fletcher,—a very remark- 
able, active, and amiable disciple of Wesley,— 
says, in his Checks to Antinomianism : ‘ Anti- 
nomian principles have spread like wildfire 
among our societies. Many. persons. speak- 
ing in the most glorious manner of Christ, and 
their interest in his complete salvation, have 
been found living in the grossest immoralities. 


* «Southey, vol. i, p. 318.” 

t ‘‘ Southey, vol. i, p. 337. ‘ Pardon me,’ wrote 
Whitfield to Wesley, ‘that I exhort you, in humility, 
no longer to resist, with this boldness, the doctrine of 
election, since you yourself confess, that you have not 
the testimony of the spirit within you, and are thus no 
competent judge in this matter. Thisliving testimony, 
Goal sevaual years ago granted to me; and I stand up 
for election .. . . Oh! I have neverread a syllable of 
Calvin's writings ; my doctrine I have from Christ and 
his apostles ; God himself hath announced it to me ; as 
it pleased him to send me out first, and to enlighten me 
first, so I hope he gives me now also the light.” The 
separation of the two occurred in the year 1740.” 
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How few of our societies, where cheating, ex- 
torting or some other evil, hath not broke out, 
and given such shakes to the ark of the gos- 
pel, that, had not the Lord interposed, i+ must 
have been overset! I have seen them, who 
pass for believers, follow the strain of corrupt 
nature ; and when they should have exelaimed 
against Antinomianism, I have heard them ery 
out against the legality of their wicked hearts which 
they said, still suggested, that they were to do 
something for their salvation,’ (that is to say, 
the voice of their conscience ever cried out 
against their immoral conduct; but, they held 
that voice to be a temptation of Satan, who 
wished to derogate from the power of faith.) 
‘How few of our celebrated pulpits,’ con- 
tinues Fletcher, ‘where more has not been 
said for sin, than against it!’ 

** Fletcher cites the Methodist Hill in par- 
ticular, as asserting, ‘ That even adultery and 
murder do not hurt the pleasant children but 
rather work for their good: God sees no sin 
in believers, whatever sins they may commit. 
My sins may displease God, my person is al- 
ways acceptable to him. Though I should 
outsin Manasses, I should not be less a plea- 
sant child, because God always views me in 
Christ. Hence, in the midst of adulteries, 
murders, and incests, he can address me with 
‘ thou art all fair, my love, my undefiled ; there 
is no spot in thee.’ It is a most pernicious er- 
ror of the schoolmen, to distinguish sins ac- 
cording to the fact, not according to the person. 
Although I highly blame those who say, ‘let 
us sin that grace may abound,’ yet adultery, 
incest and murder, shall, upon the whole, make 
me holier on earth, and merrier in heaven; 
that is to say, the more I need the pardoning 
grace of God, the stronger becomes my faith, 
the holier I become.* 

“John Wesley was extremely concerned at 
the spread of such opinions. He therefore 
summoned a conference, in the year 1770, 
which took into deliberation the principles, 
hitherto professed by the Methodists, and justly 
acknowledged, that all the evil entirely origi- 
nated in the opinion, that Christ has abolished 
the moral law; that believers are thus not 
bound to its observance; and that Christian 
liberty dispenses them from keeping the divine 
commandments. The following remarks of 
Wesley, at the same conference, as to the 
merit of works, to which he was by necessity 
urged, are well entitled to attention. ‘Take 
heed to your doctrine! We have leaned too 
much towards Calvinism. With regard to 
man’s faithfulness : our Lord himself taught us 
to use the expression, and we ought never to 
be ashamed of it. With regard to working for 
life: this also our Lord has expressly com- 
manded us. Labor, é)aZere, literally, work 


* «« See Fletcher’s Checks to Antinomianism, vol. ii, 
pp. 22, 200, 215. Works; vol. iii, p. 50; vol. iv, p- 
97. Compare Dr. Milner’s End of Religious Contro- 
versy, Letter vi.” 
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for the meat that endureth to everlasting life. 3. 


We have received it as a maxim, that a man 
jis to do nothing in order to justification. No- 
thing can be more false. Whoever desires to 
find favor with God, should cease from evil, and 
learn to do well. Whoever repents, should do 
works meet for repentance. And if this is not 
in order to find favor, what does he do them 
for? Is not this salvation by works? Not by 
the merit of works, but by works as a condi- 
tio. What have we then been disputing 
about, for these thirty years? I am afraid, 
about words. As to merit itself, of which we 
have been so dreadfully afraid, we are re- 
warded according to our works, yea, because of 
our works. How does this differ from for the 
sake of our works? And how differs this from 
secundum merita operum, as our works deserve? 
Can you split this hair? I doubt I cannot.’* 
Wesley was evidently very near the truth. 
Thus much as to the peculiarities of the Me- 
thodists, so far as they fall within the scope of 
the present inquiry. 

“We shall conclude with observing, that 
the Methodists have acquired great merit by 
the instruction, and the religious and moral 
reform, of rude and deeply dearaded classes of 
men; as for instance, the colliers of Kings- 
wood, and the negro slaves in America. 
Their wild way of preaching, which is not 
entirely the result of their doctrines, has evinced 
its fitness for the obtuse intellect and feelings 
of auditors, who could only be roused to some 
sort of life, by a violent method of terrifying 
the imagination. It is worthy of remark, that 
on one occasion, to a minister, who declared 
it impossible to convert a drunkard, and who 
said, that at least no example of such a con- 
version had ever come to his knowledge, Wes- 
ley replied that in his society, there were many 
converts of that kind. There are certain moral 
and intellectual capacities and conditions, 
which only a certain style of preaching suits ; 
and on which every one makes no impression, 
Hence, it is to be considered a great misfor- 
tune, when, in any place, all things are mod- 
elled after a uniform plan. This is to render 
the spirit at once inaccessible and inoperative, 
for many preachers and many descriptions of 
people ; for the spirit delighteth, at times, even 
in eccentric forms.”’ 


Moehler’s style is grave, even, and per- 
spicuous, and Mr. Robertson has well inter- 
woven these qualities into his English version. 
Its only fault in this indolent and labor-saving 
age, is, that it is succinct and eminently sug- 
gestive, and constantly requires more or less 
thought on the part of the reader. Be it ob- 
served, however, in passing, that no book of this 
class will better repay the pains bestowed to un- 
derstand it thoroughly. Though the language 


* «Southey, vol. ii, p. 367.” 
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is always forcible and dignified, rather than 
polished or glowing ; it rises not unfrequently 
into a certain noble and stately eloquence, 
which is, perhaps, not the less striking that it 
isratherrare. Of this, his view of the church, 
above quoted, furnishes an example; but we 
must add another. 

After reviewing at considerable length, and 
with his wonted power, the Catholic and Pro- 
testant doctrines on good works, he reaches at 
last the cuiminating point, at which Luther, 
impelled by the logic of his error, is forced to 
maintain the deplorable doctrine of an inward 
and essential opposition between religion and 
morality, assigning to the former an eternal, 
and to the latter a mere temporal value. Here 


Moehler breaks forth : 


** Religiousness and virtue! how intimately, 
how vitally, are they united! And in the 
same degree, therefore, religion and morality— 

faith and the law! Contemp: ite the immoral 
man—see how fading, how drooping too, is 
all religious life within him, how utterly in- 
capable it is of putting forth blossoms! How 
the clear, pure knowledge of divine things is 
obscured within him! Contemplate the his- 
tory of nations, and ye will learn how every 
immorality and unbelief, or misbelief, have 
gone hand in hand! T his truth the progress 
of heathenism has inscribed in frightful char- 
acters in the book of history. On the other 
hand, when the Saviour would lay the foun- 
dation for Christian piety—for faith in himself, 
he commands us to observe in life what he 
hath taught! And this was the experience of 
all the saints, that the more moral they be- 
came, the more their piety increased; that in 
proportion to the fidelity and purity where- 

with the divine law was realized within them, 
the deeper their religious knowledge became! 
Whence comes the fact that a genuine piety 
evaporates, when a violation of the moral law 
occurs ; and, again, to the observance of the 
latter the former is so easily annexed? Doth 
not this point incontrovertibly to an essential 
union of the two? Oh, believe me, whoso 
sees himself forced, in order to preserve in his 
heart and conscience a confiding faith, to ban- 
ish thence the moral law, hath in his heart 
and conscience an erroneous faith; for the true 
living faith not merely agrees with the moral 
law—it is one with it. Again too, whence 
the fact that the religious and moral elements 
cannot really exist asunder; that the one per- 
petually seeks the other, nay, bears it in its 
own bosom? From the living sense, and the 
clear acknowledgment of our dependence on 
the all-gracious ‘and merciful God, humility 
and confidence first spring, next the fulness of 
love, which already includes obedience and 
resignation to the will of heaven, whereby we 
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tread immediately on ethical ground. If the 
first virtues be more religious, the last are 
more ethical; but the distinction between 
them is absorbed in love—their living centre— 
the point wherein religiousness and morality 
unite.” 

Throughout the Symbolism there reign a 
kindliness of spirit which loves to discover and 
set forth the truth that more or less relieves 
from utter falsehood the worst religious aber- 
rations; a lofty justice, characteristic of the 
man, and incapable of any passionate or one- 
sided attacks, even upon those doctrines which 
he judged most false, and which is always 
rejoiced to recognize merit in whomsoever 
found ; and an ever active charity, which seeks 
instinctively the least offensive form of cen- 
sure or condemnation; qualities all, which 
must commend it to the perusal of our Pro- 
testant brethren, and open to their hearts a 
way for its convincing arguments. At times, 
however, it is not unpleasant to see how, at 
some of the odd and inconsistent whims of 
Protestantism, a smile will ripple the calm of 
his placid German nature; but a smile is in 
every way becoming, serene and fatherly, full 
of compassionate benignity ; such as that which 
the poet of old spreads over the ample front 
of his Olympian Jove: 


** Subridens hominum sator atque Deorum 
Vultu, quo celum tempestatesque serenat.”’ 


Thus, after a protracted and unusually pro- 
found argument on the authority of the church, 
as the sole interpreter of Scripture, there comes 
a gleam of sunshine like this : 

‘This accordingly is the doctrine of Ca- 
tholics. Thou wilt obtain the knowledge full 
and entire of the Christian religion, only in 
connection with its essential form, which is 
the church. Look at the Scripture in an ec- 
clesiastical spirit, and it will present thee an 
image perfectly resembling the church. Con- 
template Christ in, and with his creation—the 
church ; the only adequate authority ; the only 
authority representing him, and thou wilt then 
stamp his image on thy soul. Should it, 


" however, be stated, in ridicule of this princi- 


ple, that it were the same as to say—‘ Look 
at the Bible through the spectacles of the 
church,’ be not disturbed, for it is better for 
thee to contemplate the star by the aid of a 
glass, than to let it escape thy dull organ of 
vision, and be lost in mist and darkness. 
Spectacles, besides, thou must always use, 
but only beware lest thou get them constructed 
by the first casual glass-grinder, and fixed upon 
thy nose.”—P. 360. 
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At other times, again, one notices, almost 
with pain, that the kindliness of his charity is 
now and then ruffled by the contemplation of 
the enormous errors into which, with an 
almost unaccountable perversity, Protestants 
will plunge; and he is startled, in spite of 
himself, into an austere and biting irony, 
Viewing the tendencies of Protestantism to Ine 
dividualism, and the pernicious consequences 
of this capital error, he says,—with an un- 
wonted severity, the more crushing as it is 
but too just: 


“In the consistent progress of things, every 
one considered himself, in a wider circle, the 
representative of humanity, redeemed from 
error at least—as a sort of microcosmic Christ. 
But in order that this phenomenon might not 
appear too strange, for it is no easy matter to 
reconcile one Christ with the other, an expe- 
dient of compromise was discovered, by leav- 
ing to each one his own—that is to say, by 
permitting him to be his own Redeemer, and 
to represent himself, as also to consider the 
extreme points, wherein all individuals con- 
cur, as representing redeemed humanity. The 
common property of Protestants could only 
now consist of some abstract formulas, which 
must be acceptable to very many non-Chris- 
tians. As every one wished to pass for a 
Christ, the true Christian, the real scandal to 
the world, necessarily vanished ; for as each 
one redeemed himself, there w as no longer a 
common Redeemer.”»—P. 100. 


Yet it is but seldom that Moehler is in this 
vein; not oftener, we believe, than twice or 
thrice in the whole book. Evidently the tren- 
chant edge of irony wounded him even while 
he used it with such terrible effect against an 
adversary; and his meek spirit and loving 
heart were better pleased to contemplate, as 
they ever warmed most brightly in describing, 
the harmony and beauty, “‘ever ancient, but 
always new,” of that Catholic truth which 
on earth he so well understood and so nobly 
vindicated, and the perfect and glorious devel- 
opment of which, we may reverently hope, 
his most useful life has won for him in heaven. 

A natural curiosity respecting the personal 
characteristics of one who has so deeply en- 
gaged the attention of the religious world, will 
be gratified by the following portrait, from the 
hand of one of his biographers : 


‘Tall in stature, he was of a slight and 
delicate frame ; his outward bearing was most 
decorous and dignified; his features were 
delicate, regular, ‘and prepossessing ; in his 
large, dark eye beamed a gentle fire, which 
shed over a pallid countenance an indescribable 
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charm. His voice, like his bodily frame, was 
weak and slender, yet harmonious; his pro- 
nunciation was pure, without the alloy of any 
eculiar dialect. Whoever, therefore, saw 
him for the first time, was ever most agreeably 
prepossessed with his general appearance.” 


Of the manner in which Mr. Robertson has 
discharged a task to which, as a labor of love, 
he has been devoted, at intervals, for more 
than four years, we have but little room left 
now to speak. Fortunately on that head but 
little is needed. His admirable translation of 
Frederick Schlegel’s great work, T'he Philoso- 
phy of History, has made for him a reputation 
universally conceded in the critical world of 
Europe and America, which his version of 
the Symbolism will enhance,—and this is say- 
ing every thing. It is not merely that it is a 
faithful translation ; though in view of the pe- 
culiar difficulties arising out of the nature of 
the work, and which proved too much for the 
French translator, M. Lachat, of whose inac- 
curacies, Moehler, we have good authority 
for saying, used to complain heavily,—this is 
no mean praise; but it is a complete transfu- 
sion of the entire spirit,—the philosophical 
precision of logic and expression, the even 
dignity of tone, and into such clear, flowing, 
and natural English, that one finds it difficult 
to remember that it is not an original work, 
with its ease, energy, and nerve, he is read- 
ing. 

Prefixed is an introduction of ninety-one 
pages, containing a very able and satisfactory 
account of the state of Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism in Germany for the last hundred 
years, written with a depth of reflection and 
a comprehensiveness of grasp, which show 
that the translator of Schlegel and Moehler 
had himself caught in no small degree, the 
philosophic spirit of his great originals; and 
amemoir of Dr. Moehler, of which the strik- 
ing features are its impartial justice, ‘‘ nothing 
extenuating,’’ and its sustained interest. The 
remark of a French critic (L’ Université Catho- 
lique, vol. ii, p. 76), that “the Symbolism is 
the necessary complement of Bossuet’s Vari- 
ations,”’ seems to have suggested to Mr. Rob- 
ertson, a discriminating comparison between 
those two great works ; for which we are con- 
strained to refer the reader to the pages of the 
“Memoir.”” We may remark, however, that 


in the main we agree with him in his conclu- 
sions upon this point; allotting to both an 
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equality of powers of generalization; but to 
the Variations the palm of unequalled per- 
spicuity of argument and eloquence of style, 
and to the Symbolism that of erudition and 
philosophic depth. One grand difference be- 
tween the two works should be remembered. 
Bossuet was a prophet, looking into the fu- 
ture ; while Mochler is a philosopher survey- 
ing the past. Whatever perception of the 
internal operations and tendencies of Protest- 
antism and its ultimate developments Bossuet 
possessed, he was indebted for, solely to his 
own wonderful prescience, to that eagle vision 
which from the commanding height whither 
the unflagging wing of his mighty intellect 
had borne him, 


‘* Soaring with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure deep of air,”’— 


pierced through the clouds which even then, 
from the depths of society, Protestantism had 
called up, dark and dense as the smoke of the 
bottomless pit,—and described from afar, in 
the future, the monstrous shapes of error, 
**Gorgons and Chimeras dire,’’? which she 
was destined to engender; and, like the poet’s 
sin, to her own destruction. Moehler, on the 
contrary, writing at a time when most of these 
strange creations had had existence and com- 
plete or progressing development, had merely 
the task of tracing with the orderly and search- 
ing analysis of philosophy, their lineage, re- 
lation, growth, changes, and ultimate distine- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the length to which this 
paper has already run out, much, very much, 
remains still to be said of the Symbolism ; its 
logical and pregnant style of thought and lan- 
guage ; the profound, important, and compre- 
hensive nature of the subject, combining to 
render it a book exceedingly difficult to treat 
with any degree of thoroughness, in a maga- 
zine. Before we close, however, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our gratification that 
in the portly and well-looking volume before 
us (bating some typographical errors, espe- 
cially in the Latin of the notes, which we 
hope to miss in a second edition) so worthy 
an opening has been made in this country for 
that new or subjective school of theological dis- 
cussion which, on the continent of Europe, 
has been so fertile in great minds and able 
productions, and which, though altogether 
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better adapted to the thoughtful and subtle 
habits of the age, than the old historical, or 
objective school of mere facts (highly useful 
in its day, and still so in its sphere, but hardly 
calculated to meet the demands of a higher 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY. 
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science, and greater intellectual depth), has 
hitherto spoken to the great majority of ys 
words which hearing we understand not, as 
being in tongues ‘‘ whereof we knew not what 
they say.” 


ST. ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


CONFESSOR AND DOCTOR. 


T has been often remarked, that when the 

_ church of Christ has been in any apparent 
danger, from any cause soever, He who pro- 
mised to be with her to the consummation of 
ages, never fails to raise up in her defence 
men renowned alike for their abilities and ex- 
traordinary virtue. The saint, a brief memoir 
of whose life we propose to write, is admitted 
by all to have been of this distinguished class. 
He came into existence in troublous times, 
when the church was girding herself for a 
struggle of no ordinary or trivial nature. In 
the early ages of her existence, she had com- 
bats of the fiercest descriptions to maintain ; 
but they were with open enetnies,—with the 
Jew and the infidel, or with those who, having 
once acknowledged her authority, afterwards 
broke asunder the bonds of unity by which 
they had been connected with the Catholic 
church, and by open schism or heresy put 
themselves in opposition to her authority. 
But now she had enemies of another descrip- 
tion to contend with; enemies the more dan- 
gerous, because they were within her own 
bosom, and whilst they acknowledged them- 
selves her children, by their parricidal acts 
struck at the sacredness of her discipline, and 
would enslave her, who, to carry out the de- 
signs of her divine Founder, requires to be 
free from the trammels of worldly restraint. 

The flood of barbarian invasion, which, 
rolling from the north, had beat against the 
bulwarks of the mighty Roman empire, and 
overwhelmed with irresistible violence every 
thing that opposed its progress, at length set- 
ted down into a comparative quiet amidst 
the ruin and desolation which it had spread 
throughout Europe. The marks of ancient 


civilization had been swept away. The va- | 


rious provinces of the most powerful empire 
that had ever existed were parcelled out among 
the stern barbarians who had conquered them. 
A new order of things now appeared. The 
rude manners and laws of those uncultivated 
tribes assumed the place once held by Roman 
laws and refinement; by them was introduced 
feudalism with all its dependence of serf and 
master, of feudal lord and liege sovereign. 
Those hardy invaders and their descendants 
were subdued by the mild precepts of the 
Gospel; they who acknowledged no master, 
no superior on earth, were made to bow be- 
fore the instrument of the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings, and were admitted into her bosom to 
whom the Gentiles were given for an inheri- 
tance. But those steel clad warriors, those 
turbulent knights, those haughty lords and 
princes, when once within the pale of the 
church, began to give trouble. By a sys- 
tematic course of encroachments they com- 
menced to undermine her freedom, and to as- 
sume to themselves functions and privileges, 
which none might use lawfully, save those 
who by divine appointment were chosen to 
rule the church, ‘ whose kingdom is not of 
this world.”” In the turbulence of the times 
the emperors of Germany, and other princes, 
took upon themselves the “right of investi- 
tures,”’ that is, of granting to bishops and 
abbots the insignia of their dignity and con- 
ferring on them their benefices. This, though 
tolerated for a time by reason of the troubles 
and confusion of the period, was afterwards 
aggravated by princes who claimed the right 
of keeping the episcopal sees and abbeys va- 
cant as long as it suited themselves, turning 
the ecclesiastical revenues to their advantage, 
and even making a traffic of ecclesiastical dig- 
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nities, conferring them, not on the most wor- 
thy, but on those that offered the highest price. 
It was against abuses of this nature, that the 
illustrious pope, St. Gregory VII, raised his 
voice. The insignia of the episcopacy, he 
maintained, were the symbols of spiritual 
power, and consequently could not be con- 
ferred by laymen. 

A few years after the demise of the immor- 
tal Gregory, Anselm “entered the lists with 
prudence and firmness, and of few can it be 
said that they exercised so universal an influ- 
ence.”’* The contest in defence of the liber- 
ties and immunities of the church, which had 
been commenced in Italy against the emperors 
of Germany, he admirably supported in Eng- 
land. It is true, indeed, that the subject of 
investitures did not give rise to the dispute be- 
tween the holy archbishop and William Rufus; 
still, in other respects, may the contest be con- 
sidered one and the same. It was religion con- 
tending for ‘‘ objects not of this world,” against 
the heartless oppression of crowned tyrants ; 
truth and holiness endeavoring to throw off 
the shackles by which they were bound; the 
universal church “ yearning after divine and 
eternal things which had been so long stifled 
in the miseries and melancholy wars of the 
times ; the flame of religion struggling for free- 
dom, and in the glare which it produced, the 
chain by which the human mind had been 
held captive melted away.’’t 

The contest of the church in the eleventh 
century, besides being looked upon as one of 
a purely religious character, may also be 
considered in other respects as a contest for 
human rights, one of a popular nature, in 
which the welfare of mankind were had in 
view. The princes and nobles of that period 
would be in the church what they were in 
their own earthly kingdoms ; but the church, 
in the ministration of her mysteries, knows no 
distinction of rank,—the potentate and the 
lowest plebeian are equally her children—her 
subjects,—and she was then what she has 
ever been, the defender of man’s just privi- 
leges against the oppression of tyranny. And 
in fact, what first brought Anselm in contact 
with the son of the conqueror, was his refusal 
to submit to unjust demands for money, which 
must be wrung from the penury of an over- 


t Ibid. 


* Mochler. 
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burdened people. The contest of the church 
at that period was then not only about “ lay 
investitures and simony,”’ but whether those 
who had been entrusted with the civil powers, 
were exempted ‘‘ from the obedience to the 
Christian law by which their brethren were 
bound ;”’* whether they were to have no 
check to their unrestrained licentiousness ; to 
be amenable to no laws; to lord it over church 
and state; to control ecclesiastical as well as 
civil affairs, and to hold clergy and laity as 
mere obsequious servants of their will and 
power. We have premised these remarks, to 
give, though very imperfectly, an idea of the 
difficulties the church had to contend with in 
the eleventh century, and to show that the 
cause in which St. Anselm engaged so ar- 
dently, was the cause of Christianity itself, 
opposed to the violence of men whose haughty 
nature could brook no control, whose en- 
croachments struck at the very existence of 
the church. 

Saint Anselm was born in the city of Aosta, 
in Piedmont, in the year 1034. His parents 
were in affluent circumstances, but very un- 
like each other in disposition. Gundulph, his 
father, was a man of a rough, unamiable 
character, who apparently cared little about 
gaining the affection of his son; whilst his 
mother, Ermenberg, was possessed of all those 
endearing and tender qualities of soul which 
take so strong a hold on the affection of chil- 
dren, that they are not forgotten, but increase 
as life advances. This excellent woman was 
as remarkable for her piety, as for the many 
other good qualities by which she was adorned. 
Like all good mothers, the chief object of her 
solicitude was early to imbue the tender mind 
of her son with the love and fear of God, and 
with so great a horror for sin, as to look upon 
it as the first and greatest of evils. 

At the age of fifteen, Anselm had already 
made considerable advancement in all the 
sciences taught in the schools of the day, and 
he then felt a desire to enter the monastic 
state. He was not, however, encouraged in 
this, his youthful resolution, by the abbot of 
a neighboring monastery to whom he applied. 
Afterwards he grew careless in his devotion, 
and were it not for his estimable mother, he 
might have plunged into all the excess of dis- 


# British Critic. 
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sipation. Losing her soon, and being treated 
with much harshness by his father, he came 
to the resolution of abandoning his home, and 
going to the monastery of Bec in Normandy, 
then renowned no less for its school of learn- 
ing, established by his countryman, the illus- 
trious Lanfrane, than for the regularity and 
sanctity of the religious who resided within 
its sacred precincts. It had been founded bya 
Norman knight, a relation of William the Con- 
queror, named Herluin, who, after having been 
long distinguished for his feats of valor, and 
knightly bearing, came to the resolution of aban- 
doning the world and of passing the remainder 
of his days in prayer and religious seclusion. 

After studying for several years in this 
school of learning and sanctity, Anselm was 
still undecided as to the state of life he would 
embrace. Should he return to Italy and take 
possession of his parental estates, or enter as 
a religious among the monks of Bec? Not 
being able to decide upon the course he ought 
to pursue, he consulted his friend and precep- 
tor, Lanfranc, who, with the archbishop of 
Rouen, advised him to embrace the religious 
life at Bec: this he did accordingly in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. He seemed 
now in his proper sphere; he gave himself to 
contemplation and prayer, to the instruction 
of youth, and the other duties of the monastic 
state. When Lanfranc was promoted by the 
king of England to the abbey of Caen, An- 
selm was made prior of Bec, though, in fact, 
the whole management of the institution de- 
volved upon him, because Herluin the abbot 
was now far advanced in years. 

The learning, the ability, and sanctity of 
Anselm by degrees acquired for his monastery 
a reputation even beyond what it had enjoyed 
under his master. Pupils flocked to him from 
all the neighboring countries. From his amia- 
bility of character, he was as a father to all 
under his charge, and governed by mildness 
rather than by coercive measures. He took 
great care to instil into the minds of all senti- 
ments of piety and love for God: the name 
of Christ was ever on his lips. After employ- 
ing the entire day in giving instruction and in 
the performance of his various duties, he 
spent most of the night in prayer and the 
composition of the numerous books which 
came from his pen. 

Anselm was appointed abbot after the death 
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of Herluin, which occurred in 1078. Soon 
after he was obliged to visit England on busi- 
ness pertaining to his monastery. Every 
where he was greeted as a saint: “ parents 
and children, priests and monks, looked to 
him for instruction and spiritual nourish- 
ment,”? which he imparted with a spirit of 
mildness that raised him still higher in their 
estimation. It was not without the most ur- 
gent entreaties of Hugh, earl of Chester, 
that he could be induced to visit England a 
second time; for it was his ardent wish to 
spend his days in the peaceful retirement of 
his monastery. Lanfranc had died in the 
year 1089, but the see of Canterbury was still 
vacant; for William Rufus who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father two years 
before the demise of Lanfranc, had taken pos- 
session of the archiepiscopal revenues, and 
refused to have a successor appointed. Few 
princes, if any, bearing the name of Chris- 
tian, have surpassed William Rufus in wick- 
edness and depotism. He would be absolute 
in church and state; he yielded “ to the wild- 
est debauchery, and impatience of every kind 
of restraint. .... Frantic with his excessive 
power,’’* “he feared God very little, and 
men not at all.”’+ “*As soon as a church be- 
came vacant, a king’s commissioner took pos- 
session, and it was either sold to the highest 
bidder for the king’s profit, or kept vacant al- 
together; the revenue going meanwhile to the 
exchequer.”” When the nobility and clergy 
besought him to have the see of Canterbury 
filled, he swore that besides himself there 
should be no other archbishop. They then 
besought him at least that he would permit 
them to offer up prayers that God would put 
it into his heart to have a worthy archbishop 
appointed. ‘* Let the church ask what she 
pleases,”’ said he, ‘*I shall not cease to work 
my will.” 

When Anselm came to England, the peo- 
ple every where received him with the utmost 
enthusiasm: they looked upon him as their 
future archbishop. But it was not until the 
king was attacked by sickness, that he listened 
to the voice of the nation, and consented to 
his appointment. All rejoiced at the nomina- 
tion of Anselm but the saint himself: he made 
most energetic remonstrances; nor would he 


* British Critic. + William of Malmsbury. 
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submit to the forcible solicitations of the king, 
barons, bishops, and people, until William 
consented to act with justice towards the op- 
pressed church. Before his appointment, An- 
selm had forebodings of the difficulties he 
should have to contend with. “ When the 
king has crushed me,” said he to the bishops, 
“none will dare oppose him in anything, 
and then, rest assured, he will not scruple to 
trample upon you also.” 

What the archbishop foresaw, soon came 
to pass. The years which he spent in Eng- 
land after his promotion, were years of con- 
tinual vexations, which required all the virtue 
and ability of an Anselm to bear up against. 
William was determined, after his recovery 
from sickness, to make the new primate what 
some of the other bishops were, who obtained 
their dignities by improper means, mere in- 
struments in his hands, by which he wrested 
from the church her dearest privileges. But 
Anselm was not a man to yield implicitly 
to his unjust exactions ; he would not oppress 
his flock to replenish the royal treasury. On 
the contrary, he besought the king to fill the 
vacancies of the abbeys, to restore the reve- 
nues of the church to their legitimate pur- 
poses, not to commit acts of simony, and to 
allow the bishops the privilege of assembling 
in council, according to their ancient custom. 
The king, however, would comply with none 
of these just demands; as he advanced in 
years, he grew daily more licentious; nobles 
and prelates, for the most part, were gained to 
his side, and the saint was left to contend al- 
most single handed. The holy archbishop 
seeing “ a multitude of evils which it was his 
province to correct, but which he could not, 
nor yet tolerate them without sin, and the 
king requiring him to submit to his pleasure 


in matters which were contrary to the law of 


God,”’ he departed from the kingdom for 
Rome in the year 1097, to lay his case in per- 
son before the sovereign pontiff. He landed 
in France in the garb of a pilgrim, but not- 
withstanding his humble appearance, he was 
every where received with the utmost joy ; his 
journey resembled a triumph ; the people ven- 
erated him as a saint persecuted and exiled for 
the faith. Many miracles are related by his 
biographer to have been performed by him 
during this journey. Pope Urban exhorted 


him to make no delay in coming to Italy, and 
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not to think of spending the winter in Lyons, 
as he had intended. He set out accordingly, 
and was received with every demonstration of 
esteem by the pope. News soon arrived at 
Rome that William, instead of attending to 
the letters of Urban and Anselm relative to the 
settlement of the affairs of the church, became 
daily more and more of a tyrant, and carried 
oppressive measures to such extremes, that he 
was insupportable. The heart of Anselm was 
overwhelmed with sadness ; in his grief he re- 
solved to resign his see into the hands of the 
pope, and enjoy in peace the sweets of retire- 
mentin a monastery of Calabria, to which he 
had retired. But Urban would not listen to 
this request; he exhorted him to bear up, as it 
became a bishop, a successor of the apostles, 
against the trial to which he was subjected. 

A council was summoned at Rome, before 
which the cause of Anselm was laid. Many 
of the bishops called loudly for the excommu- 
nication of the king of England. ‘* What are 
we doing ?” exclaimed the bishop of Lucca. . . 
‘* We offer no resistance to the despotism of 
tyrants. Their oppressions and robberies of 
the church are daily reported to this see. As 
the head of all, you are called upon for coun- 
sel and assistance.’’? The pope, however, pre- 
ferred mild measures ; for he hoped that God in 
his own good time would come to the assist- 
ance of his church, and either change the 
heart of the king, or by some other means, re- 
store the suffering church of England to the 
peaceful enjoyment of her rights and _privi- 
leges. 

Anselm had, previously to the council of 
Lateran, assisted at that of Barri, which was 
held to effect a re-union between the Greek 
and Latin churches. When called upon by 
the pope to speak, he delivered his sentiments 
with so much wisdom and solid argument, that 
his eloquence was irresistible ; the Greeks were 
silenced, and all joined in condemning the 
heresy which had separated the east from the 
Latin church. 

Anselm went from Italy to Lyons, where 
he was received by his friend, Archbishop 
Hugh, with his accustomed hospitality. So 
great was the reverence of the latter for the 
saint, that on all occasions, he gave him the 
precedence, and happy did they deem them- 
selves who were enabled to have any sacra- 
ment administered to them by him. Here it 
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was that he received information of the death 
of William Rufus. He mourned in all the 
bitterness of sincere grief over the unhappy 
fate of the fallen monarch, who had been cut 
off suddenly in his career of wickedness, 
detested by his people whom he had oppressed, 
and without the sacraments of the church 
which he had persecuted. He died as he had 
lived, a blasphemer, a hater of every thing 
sacred. No bell tolled for his funeral, no eye 
dropped a tearof condolence over his corpse; ‘‘of 
his treasures, no alms were given for his soul.” 

After the death of William, his youngest 
brother and successor, Henry I, together with 
the lords and the entire nation, requested An- 
selm’s return to England. He was received 
with every demonstration of respect ; but new 
troubles quickly arose; Henry wished him to 
receive investiture from his hands anew; this 
the primate refused, because the practice was 
condemned by ecclesiastical discipline, and no 
layman could confer investiture under the pe- 
nalty of excommunication. The king per- 
sisted, but Anselm had too often braved the 
frowns of the great ones of the earth, in de- 
fence of religion, to be terrified into measures, 
when conscience and the interest of the church 
were at stake. Henry temporized for the pre- 
sent, because his brother, Robert of Normandy, 
aspired to the throne of England; the people 
were ready to revolt, and were only kept 
faithful to their sovereign by the exertions of 
the saint. It was argued that Anselm should 
go in person to Rome in 1103, and lay the dis- 
pute before the pope. Pascal If condemned 
the pretension of the king, and excommunica- 
ted all who should receive investiture of 
church dignities from him. 

Anselm, on his way back to England, re- 
ceived orders from the king to remain in ex- 
ile: nor was he permitted to return to his see 
until after the lapse of three years, so deter- 
mined was Henry to cling to the usurped pri- 
vileges, the occasion of the dispute. He was 
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at length, however, so harassed by the “ep. 
treaties of the barons, and the murmurs of the 
people,’’* by the solicitations of his sister and 
of his queen, that he was forced to come to a 
compromise, and renounce his claim of inves- 
titure. He was reconciled to the holy pri- 
mate at Bec. Anselm soon after departed for 
England, where he was awaited with the ut. 
most impatience by all orders. At Dover he 
was welcomed by the queen in the name of 
the nation. Appointments were quickly made 
to the vacant bishoprics and abbacies; every 
thing was done to remedy the evils of the 
church. Anselm and Henry lived on the 
most intimate terms; when the king was ab- 
sent in Normandy, the holy primate was en- 
trusted with the government of the entire 
kingdom, and with the care of the royal fam- 
ily. This calm, after so many storms, came 
quite seasonably for thé aged primate ; the per- 
secutions and trials through which he had 
passed from the time of his accession to the 
episcopacy, had completely shattered his con- 
stitution. He remained ever faithful to the 
duties of his station, and when age and sick- 
ness had rendered him unable to celebrate the 
divine mysteries, he would be daily carried to 
the church to attend the holy sacrifice of mass. 
He died at length in 1109, universally regret- 
ted, in the seventy-sixth year of his age.+ 


* Lingard. 

+ St. Anselm has left various treatises on philosophi- 
cal and theological subjects with several works on 
morals and four books of letters. The best edition of 
his writings is that published in 1675, in folio, by Ger- 
beron, a Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur. 
In this edition have been included the works of Ead- 
mer, a monk of Canterbury, the friend and confidant of 
St. Anselm. The style of the archbishop 1s charac- 
terized by its precision, perspicuity, elevation of 
thought and solid argumentation. In proving the 
truths of revelation, he insists principally on the evi- 
dence drawn from the light of reason, and hence he 
is considered the father of scholastic theology. His 
great object was to show, that revealed truth can be 
rendered credible by reason alone. His ascetic works 
are full of instruction and edification, and are distin- 
guished for that unction which touches and subdues the 
heart. The style of his letters is simple, clear and 
natural. 
























LORENZO, OR THE EMPIRE OF RELIGION. 


BY A SCOTCH NON-CONFORMIST, A CONVERT TO THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Translated from the French for the U. S. Catholic Magazine, by a lady of Philadelphia. 


Continued from page 187. 


CHAPTER II. 
T required but little time for Lorenzo to cap- 
tivate the esteem and affection of Henry 
Walsingham, who, charmed with his admira- 
ble qualities, wished him to be the sponsor of 


his youngest son. Lorenzo objected: Henry | 


insisted. 

*T must then avow to you with a candor 
which your generosity requires,” said Lo- | 
renzo, with animation, “that I do not bear 
my true name; but resolved to die without | 


making myself known, no consideration can | 


alter my purpose. Besides, did you know me 
as well as the marquis of Rosline, you would 
be far from making such a proposition. Ask 
him where I became known to him, and in 
what class of society he found me; you will 
then seek another god-father for the son of 





Count Walsingham. 

Lorenzo was animated; an undefinable joy 
sparkled in his eyes. The expression of his 
countenance did not betray the least shadow 
of a sentiment of shame or embarrassment. 
The marquis of Rosline shared my surprise ; 
he asked Lorenzo, in a very low tone, if he 
desired that Henry should be informed of the 
manner in which he became known to us. 
Lorenzo seized the marquis’ hand, and pressed 
it to his lips with an involuntary transport. 

*“He should have known it before this,” 
said he, “if he whom vou have sometimes | 
deigned to call your friend, had not feared to 
offend you.” 

“But my dear Lorenzo,” resumed the mar- 
quis, still in an undertone, “all the recollec- 
tions of your captivity, and the appearance, 
at least, of guilt, do they not cause you any 
pain ?? 

Lorenzo leaned his head a moment on Lord 
Arthur’s hand, and replied in an altered voice: | 


( 





** A day will come, I doubt not, when the most 
generous of men will be able to comprehend 
my language, and the happiness I experience ; 
but now the difference of our religious belief 
places too great a distance between us.” 

The marquis did not understand his mean- 
ing. He wished not, however, that Henry 
should be made acquainted with what we 
knew: of our common friend. 

We passed the evening with music; after 
which, I went, according to custom, to read 
for Lorenzo. He generally named the book 
he wished to hear, but on that evening he 
handed mea volume which he had brought 
with him. When I was about to commence, 
he asked me, in a very low tone, if we were 
alone. I told him that Henry was present. 

** Henry, this is like you,” he replied, ‘ but 
I asked that question because this work is little 
known here. The greater part of your coun- 
trymen are not of my religion, and although 
one of the first privileges of their creed is to 
read, judge, and examine every thing for them- 
selves, there are, nevertheless, some books 
which, by a singular contradiction among a 
thousand others, they are forbidden to read.” 

Lord Henry smiled. ‘ Lorenzo is right,” 
said he; “ Protestants contradict themselves 
unceasingly.”’ 

I colored; for it was the first time Lorenzo 
attacked my religious principles. I did not 
venture to show the pain I felt, and yet I could 
not but acknowledge the justice of his remark. 
Displeased and embarrassed, I began to read, 
without making any reply. The book was a 
collection of the contradictions of the reformed 
church, a work which our ministers very pru- 
dently forbid their people to read. I knew the 
name of it, and I could easily imagine the in- 
dignation of the marquis, were he to surprise 
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me with itin my hands. The reading of this 
book made a strange impression upon me. 
The virtues of Lord Walsingham’s family, 
and the extraordinary elevation of Lorenzo’s 
character, both concurred to give me lofty 
ideas of their religion which I had never had 
of my own. , 

Until the day when first I knew Lorenzo, I 
had heard of the faith of Catholics only as an 
assemblage of fanaticism, superstition, and out- 
ward forms. I now beheld this same religion 
under quite a different aspect, and my con- 
science unceasingly reproached me for having 
adopted false notions, and cherished them 
without inquiring into their truth. 

I entreated Lorenzo to let me have his book, 
and I passed a part of the night in reading it. 
Lorenzo and Henry had both left me; the 
former had not returned to his room, and it 
was now about one o’clock in the morning. 
Troubled, and not knowing what to resolve, I 
Went out secretly, intending to open my mind 
to one or the other; but instead of going to 
Henry’s room, I took, without knowing ‘it, the 
way to the chapel; I did not observe it until I 
had opened the door. There I encountered 
my two friends just going out. They said no- 
thing. I entered alone into the sanctuary. I 
prayed God to enlighten and calm my mind. 
I then returned in silence tomy room. Lo- 
renzo was on his knees, near the bed, praying 
as usual. 

Some days after, little Hida, the eldest son 
of Henry, was seized with a violent fever, at- 
tended with convulsions; and in a few hours 
his life was in imminent danger. The ago- 
nized father went himself to the city, in quest 
of a physician, whom he brought back with 
him ; but just as he returned, the child had so 
violent a fit that they supposed him dead. 
Henry, wild with grief, regarded his child 
with a kind of despair; then, tearing himself 
from the harrowing sight, he struck his fore- 
head against the mantel-piece with a vehe- 
mence which made me think he was wounded. 

Lorenzo, who was near, took his hand, and 
said, with warmth: “‘ Henry, where is your re- 
ligion? is not God always the same ?”’ 

** Great God,” exclaimed Lord Walsingham, 
“who speaks to me? Is it you, » un- 
happy victim of my errors? You whom I 
have sought so many years?” 

Lorenzo hastily approached me, with an air 
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of great disquietude. Henry was in a dark 
part of the room, and could not distinguish 
who accosted him. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening. The candles were collected near the 
sofa on which the child lay, and their light 
was cut off from the other parts of the room 
by the persons who surrounded the little suf. 


- ferer. 


“Ts this you, Sidney ?”’ said Lorenzo to me, 
“‘T pray you, do me the kindness to go to 
Henry, that he may not know it was I who 
spoke to him.” 

I did as he desired, without taking time to 
reflect. I took Lord Walsingham by the arm, 
and led him to the child, who now manifested 
signs of life. We passed a painful night, but 
before day littke Hida was out of danger. 

Henry was more indisposed than his son, 
He was ardent in his affections, and his con- 
stitution, being delicate, could ill support the 
activity of his imagination. He retired to rest 
towards morning. At nine o’clock, I went to 
see him; he entreated me to bring Lorenzo to 
him; but I was surprised at the repugnance 
with which Lorenzo consented to approach 
the invalid. 

We seated ourselves near the bed. ‘ You 
can,” said Henry, addressing Lorenzo, “ re- 
move from me great uneasiness by informing 
me from what country you are, and how you 
were deprived of your sight.” 

Lorenzo colored. ‘I was born in Scotland, 
and I am twenty-two years of age; that is all 
I can tell you. The events which have marked 
my life have never been known, save by one 
individual who no longer exists, and they are 
too sad to interest any body.” 

“Henry and Sidney are not then your 
friends,”’ said Lord Walsingham, in a tone of 
gentle reproach. ‘Perhaps my confidence 
will encourage yours,” he continued ; “ it will 
prove, at least, how very strong the reasons 
are which induced me to propose a question 
which may have appeared to you imprudent. 
My parents, friends, even my wife, know no- 
thing of the bitter sorrows which have de- 
stroyed the happiness of my life. I had never 
either friend or confidant, nor knew the delight 
of solid friendship before the day which brought 


me Lorenzo and Sidney.’’ 


“J thought,”’ mildly interrupted Lorenzo, 
that Rev. Mr. Billingham had a sacred right 
to your confidence.” Mr. B. was the chap- 
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lain of Remember Hill, a man in his fortieth 
year, well informed, enlightened, and endowed 
with every virtue which forms the character of 
a saintly clergyman. 

«You are right, Lorenzo,’’ resumed Henry ; 
«“ yntil now, however, I have given to Mr. B. 
only an indispensable confidence, and nothing 
more. My affection for you urges me to open 
my heart to you. I prefer letting Caroline-be- 
lieve me happy, than to trouble her peace by 
the recital of my irreparable misfortunes. You 
alone, perhaps, can apply a remedy to the 
evil; at all events, I count upon your inviola- 
ble fidelity in observing secrecy.” 

I immediately promised what he wished ; 
but Lorenzo, buried in his reflections, made 


no reply. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Henry spoke as follows: “ Born with ar- 
dent passions which developed themselves with 
age, and educated in the reformed religion, I 
had not learned the habit of repressing the vio- 
lence of my inclinations, and I was almost the 
victim of them. The countess of Walsing- 
ham, my mother, was, on the female side, de- 
scended from a branch of the Spanish house 
of the dukes of Medina. Her father, Count 
Tancredi had made her the heir to his hatred for 
the house of Medina, with which he had had 
some quarrels that were perpetuated on both 
sides, even to the third gencration. -I had one 
sister, who finished her education at Paris. 
When I had attained my twentieth year, I 
travelled with my paternal uncle, Count Tan- 
credi ; we visited my sister, and to my sorrow, 
I saw her most intimate friend, Dofia Maria 
of Medina. Her name recalled all the rivalry 
of our families, and should have taught me 
never to think of her. But I had a weak and 
susceptible heart, impetuous passions, and very 
litle command of them. 

“IT dared not open my heart to my uncle, 
although I loved him tenderly. We again 
met the duke of Medina and his daughter in 
society, for Doiia Maria left the convent shortly 
after our arrival, her education being then fin- 
ished. I thought I perceived that my atten- 


tions were not despised, notwithstanding the 
insurmountable obstacles which opposed them 
selves to what I supposed my happiness. One 


evening, in my presence, they spoke to Dona 
21 





Maria of marriage. She replied, in such a 
way that I might hear, ‘I will never marry 
any one who does not profess my religion, and 
who is not agreeable to all my family: at the 
same time, I will never marry against my 
will.’ These words, which should have opened 
my eyes to the obstacles that were to be over- 
come, in order to arrive at the accomplishment 
of my wishes, served only to increase my illu- 
sions and my hopes. 

** At this period, I met also at Paris the 
marquis, Arthur of Rosline. His mother and 
mine were both Spanish, and first cousins. 
The former, sister of the duke of Medina, had 
married the marquis of Rosline, of whom Ar- 
thur was born; and after the death of her first 
husband, she was united to the duke of Salis- 
bury, by whom she had, among other chil- 
dren, Caroline, my wife, and Hidalla, who 
must now be twenty-two or twenty-three years 
of age. I spent eighteen months at Paris, at 
the expiration of which the departure of the 
duke of Medina and his daughter was spoken 
of. I then felt the strength of my attachment. 
I solicited the place of page of honor to a 
prince of the house of Spain, whom the duke 
was about to accompany. The count of Tan- 
credi aided me with all his influence; but the 
duke had anticipated us, and obtained the fa- 
vor for Lord Hidalla of Salisbury, his nephew. 
This circumstance aggravated the hatred of 
the house of Tancredi against that of Medina. 

ey quitted Paris and went to Spain, before 
the departure of the duke and Dona Maria. 
My uncle, who conjectured the state of my 
heart did everything to divert me; a fervent 
Catholic, he failed not at the same time to 
pursue an object which enlisted all his tender- 
ness and solicitude; I mean my conversion. 
I was not averse to his views. My mother, 
my sister, and Dona Maria, the object of my 
dearest affections, were all Catholics; but the 
prejudices of childhood, the attachment of my 
father to his belief, a thousand human: motives 
prevented my being one. The hatred existing 
between the Catholic families of 'Tancredi and 
Medina I disapproved, although I shared it my- 
self. I knew enough of their religion to be aware 
how much these dissensions were contrary to 
its maxims; nevertheless, like most Protest 
ants, I attributed to the Catholic faith what 
was merely an effect of human weakness, 

‘*T traversed the south of Spain and Porte- 
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gal. My attachment to Dofia Maria and the 
kindness of Count Tancredi recalled me to 
Madrid, where the first intelligence I received 
was the approaching marriage of the dona, 
for which they only awaited the arrival of 
Lord Hidalla, her cousin. 

«My despair changed into fury, and Lord 


Hidalla was the object of it. I learned that 
he was seventeen leagues from the capital. I 
said nothing to my uncle, but left. upon the 
table a letter which informed him of my un- 
happy passion, my grief, and my determina- 
tion to prevent the marriage of Dona Maria, or 
die. I set out for a small town where the duke 
of Medina and his daughter were; from this 
place I sent a challenge to Lord Hidalla, and 
went to await him at the place which I had 
designated, and which was situated upon the 
road. 

‘Two days passed without my receiving 
any intelligence. Unable any longer to sub- 
due my rage and my despair, I formed another 
scheme. O my friends, how weak is man, 
when the voice of religion has not sufficient 
influence to calm the passions which swell and 
agitate his soul! How unhappy are they who, 
in great trials, turn not their eyes to the all- 
powerful God! What misery and tears do 
they not prepare for themselves, who, with 
the passions of youth, are not restrained by 
the thoughts of religion, and the fear of divine 
chastisement! Determined to avenge myself, 
and force Lord Salisbury to try the chance of 
mortal combat, I resolved to waylay him in a 
forest, by which they had assured me he would 
pass in the evening. I was unknown. By 
bribes I induced some people in the neighbor- 
hood to aid me in my design. 

** A carriage passed ; I thought I recognized 
the livery of the duke of Medina. I ordered 
my people to stop it. They met with a de- 
termined resistance; some shots were ex- 
changed. To prevent serious consequences, 
I had still prudence enough to command my 
men to charge their pistols only with powder ; 
put the wretches whom I was forced to em- 
ploy, disregarded my orders. Frightful shrieks 


were heard. One of the duke’s servants was 
wounded. The report of the fire arms brought 
succor ; my base accomplices deserted me ; and 
alone, a prey to the most cruel agitations, and 
in an excitement bordering on delirium, I was 
arrested, bound—and I was twenty minutes in 
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a dungeon of the prison of ——, before I was 
able to call up the events which had transpired, 

“* My sentence was not long delayed. I ex. 
pected immediate death, which would have 
put an end to my misery. I was condemned 
to the loss of my sight, and to perpetual im- 
prisonment. When they came to apprise me 
of my fate, I had passed seven days in cruel 
uncertainty. The expectation of death had 
opened my eyes. The tender exhortations 
and advice of Count Tancredi were recalled 
to my mind. I began to think seriously of the 
eternity which I expected soon to enter. | 
was occupied with these reflections when the 
announcement of my punishment threw me 
into agonizing despair. I had seen nobody 
but the jailor and two officers of justice, who 
had interrogated me; I had denied nothing; 
my sentence was just; but I should have pre- 
ferred the loss of life to that of sight and liberty, 
Deprived of weapons, I struck my head vio- 
lently against the dungeon walls. I longed to 
be crushed under its ruins. A day and night, 
which seemed like an age, passed tediously 
away. 

** Towards three o’clock in the morning, my 
door opened ; I groaned; it was immediately 
closed. An undetermined and light step was 
heard; some one approached and took my 
hand. The rays of the moon, penetrating 
through a little grated window which was close 
to the ceiling, rested on the wall of my cell, 
but did not enlighten the interior. I distin- 
guished with difficulty, a person on his knees, 
and leaning towards me. I was on a wretched 
bed, and had not been able to close my eyes 
for thirty-six hours, since my sentence had 
been made known tome. Never shall I forget 
the sweet tone of that voice which penetrated 
my heart. 

*«*« Henry,’ said the stranger, ‘ where is your 
religion? God is still your Father; it is he 
who sends me to you.’ 

*** Great God !’ J exclaimed, rising suddenly, 
‘are compassion and kindness yet reserved 
forme! But what can save me from my 
frightful fate? At twenty-two years to lose 
light and liberty forever !’ 

“«€ Nothing lasts forever, in this world,’ said 
the stranger, mildly ; ‘but you are not of my 
religion ; you cannot feel the innumerable con- 
solations which she offers to the mdst afflicted.’ 

*** There is no consolation for me ;—conso- 
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lation? No; neither is there religion,’ I re- 
plied, wildly ; ‘I wish to die.’ 

«©¢ And if God should preserve your liberty 
and sight, would you no longer use them to 
resist the truth; but consecrate to him a life 
which he alone can take from you ? 

«© Ah! I have promised it, and I here re- 
iterate the solemn promise,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ if 
by an effect of his almighty power, the God 
of the Catholics, who has been represented to 
me as so good and so compassionate, save me, 
I will embrace that religion which, more 
holy and perfect, would enable me to serve 
him better. Yes, I promise you to live and 
die a Catholic.’ 

‘“The stranger leaned his head upon his 
hand, and preserved a long silence. Then, 
quickly rising, ‘ There is not,’ said he, ‘a mo- 
ment to lose; take my clothes and give me 
yours. I have nothing to fear, and but one 
favor toask. Fulfil your promise ; and if you 
can, go to Bayonne, or if you pass through 
that city when returning to your own country, 
inquire for Seftor Don Silva, and address 
yourself to him to strengthen your faith; he is 
a young and saintly priest. Say to him that 
his friend Hida walks in the path which he 
traced for him, and that he hopes with aid 
from above, never to stray from it.’ 

““On concluding these words, he put round 
my neck a ribbon to which was attached a little 
cross. ‘Never part with this token of my 
friendship,’ he added; ‘I received it from a 
brother whom I tenderly love, before I became 
a Catholic. In fixing your eyes upon this 
cross, you will remember that suffering is the 
way to heaven; and that, after the example of 
his divine model, the true Catholic should be 
humble, patient, faithful, and resigned. Give 
this purse to the jailor,’ he continued, handing 
me one full of gold, ‘and fly far from this 
city. Count Tancredi is no longer at Madrid , 
but you will find him at the village inn of ; 
where he lies wounded.’ 

‘| fell upon my knees before my deliverer ; 
I wanted to ask many questions. As a reply 
to all, he embraced me with great affection ; 
then tearing away from me, he knocked loudly 
at the door. The jailor opened it, and took me 
by the hand. I gave him the purse, and 





wrapping myself in the stranger’s cloak, | 
went out of that horrible abode, shuddering at 
the thought of leaving there my generous liber- 
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ator ; not doubting, however, that he had only 
to make himself known, in order to be set at 
liberty. 

“At the village of , I learned with 
heartfelt grief that Count Tancredi, attacked 
by assassins in a neighboring forest, had been 
seriously wounded and carried to the inn, 
where he had just expired. His servants told 
me that a young lord who passed the night 
with him, had said, on leaving, that I would 
come immediately to replace him. I asked his 
name, but nobody could tell me. They in- 
formed me, also, that Lord Hidalla had been 
assassinated the same day, and by the same 
highwaymen. I gave orders that the body of 
the count should be borne to his family at To- 
ledo; and, not daring to prolong, even for a 
moment, my stay in a province so fatal to me, 
I started for Bayonne. 

“In V I was accosted at the hotel, by 
a Spanish officer who had seen me in France. 
‘You know,’ said he, ‘ the terrible misfortune 
which has befallen the duke of Medina ?’ 

*** No; what is it? 

«‘*« But,—that is to say, his daughter, Dota 
Maria.’ He then related the melancholy 
event of which I was the author. He added: 
‘They have not as yet discovered the name 
of the guilty wretch; the whole affair is 
enveloped in profound mystery, which will, 
probably, never be unravelled; the assassin, 
who was unknown, having died, they say, 
during the execution of the sentence, which 
condemned him to lose his sight. Dona Ma- 
ria has been affected in an extraordinary man- 
ner by all these circumstances, She was 
seized with a severe illness; her reason was 
totally destroyed. I have seen her since her 
misfortune ; she is very pale, with a calm and 
touching expression of countenance ; she does 
not weep, but there is in her insanity some- 
thing so sad and gloomy, that she inspires the 
greatest compassion.’ 

‘* The officer continued speaking for some 
time, but I heard no more. He left me with- 
out remarking the frightful state into which 
his recital had thrown me. The death of my 
deliverer, a cruel death which he had suffered 
for me, entirely absorbed my thoughts, and 
rendered me almost insensible to the melan- 
choly condition of the unfortunate Doha Maria. 
I withdrew to a retired part of the garden, and 
threw myself upon a bench, a victim to the 
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most poignant anguish.”” Henry paused, and 
covered his face, which was bathed in tears, 
with his hands. ‘O God!” he exclaimed, 
‘thou alone hast sustained me!’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter a silence of some moments, Henry 
resumed. “I have already exposed to you 
the violence of my character. I strove, how- 
ever, through respect for the memory of my 
benefactor, to be resigned to my fate. I ar- 
ranged everything to continue my route; but 
a malignant fever detained me two months at 
Vv As soon as my health was re-estab- 
lished, I set out for Bayonne; my only conso- 
lation was to fulfil the promise I had made to 
Hida, and to convey his remembrance to Senor 
Don Silva. 

“On my arrival, I called upon this young 
lord, and was equally surprised and pleased 
to find in him a young man, but a few years 
older than myself. His expression was an- 
gelic. Sprung from one of the noblest families 
in Portugal, he had voluntarily embraced evan- 
gelical poverty. His sweet and persuasive 
conversation touched me. I told him that 
during two years, | had combated the desire of 
entering the Catholic church, and that, deter- 
mined no longer to resist my convictions, I 
had come to Bayonne, one of my friends hav- 
ing advised me to address myself to him. I 
then asked him if he remembered a young 
man named Hida. 

‘** His is a virtuous soul,’ said he; ‘ God 
was pleased to make use of me to bring him 
back to the true church; but for several months 
I have heard nothing of him. I hope he has 
persevered,’ ; 

**A death-like paleness covered my face. 
Don Silva begged me to be seated. I burst 
into tears. Embarrassed by my emotion, I in- 
formed him that I had just recovered from an 
illness which still rendered me very weak, and 
that after some time I would speak to him with 
entire confidence of the sorrows which his 
words recalled. He entreated me in so urgent 
and affectionate a manner to reside with him, 
that I could not excuse myself. He occupied 
2 pretty little dwelling near the harbor; what 
might have lessened its agrecableness was its 
vicinity to the galley-slaves, whose vessels 
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touched his house. When I remarked this 
to him—‘ It is expressly for that reason that | 
have chosen it,’ said he; ‘it is one of my 
delights to be near, to offer the aid and con- 
solations of religion to those unfortunate beings 
who are deprived of every other comfort, and 
condemned to chains.’ This reply gave me 
an insight into the soul of Don Silva, and re- 
doubled my esteem for his religion. He fur- 
nished me with an apartment near his own. 
In the evening, as soon as I was alone, I fell 
upon my knees, and, for the first time, making 
the sign of the cross, I took from my bosom 
Hida’s little crucifix. It must have belonged 
to a distinguished family ; the cross was com- 
posed of five sapphires, the image of gold, 
and the little nails which attached the figure to 
the cross, were brilliants. I repeatedly kissed 
this pledge of my eternal salvation, which 
was, at the same time, a gift from him who 
had saved me in this world. A heavenly light 
shone upon me. Faith began to dispense its 
rays, and to promise those consolations which 
she alone can give. 

«The following day, on seeing Don Silva, 
I asked his blessing, and casting myself at his 
feet, I made the confession of my whole life, 
with profound grief and sincere repentance ; 
praying him to arrange, as he wished, the 
time and circumstances of my abjuration. | 
was already well instructed in the Catholic 
doctrine ; Don Silva finished the work of my 
enlightenment; and three weeks after, I made 
my abjuration, and participated in the sacra- 
ments of the church with a fervor and satis- 
faction which I cannot describe. 

**T could not bring myself to inform Don 
Silva of the identity which I suspected between 
Hida and my unfortunate deliverer; besides, 
I was not certain of it; he had not told me 
that he was Hida, but he had only requested 
me to recall the latter to Don Silva’s memory ; 
this might have been a commission with which 
he himself had been charged. I performed it 
then, without mentioning where, or in what 
circumstances I had met the individual who 
entrusted me with it. I asked Don Silva, at 
the same time, who was this young man. He 
replied that Hida’s conversion had been kept 
secret, and that he had requested the conceal- 
ment of his name until he should write ; this 
he had not yet done. I did not presume to 
urge Don Silva on this subject which so deeply 
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interested me; and in a very short time, a let- 
ter from Count Walsingham, my father, re- 
called me to England. 

‘| parted with great grief from Don Silva, 
whom I truly loved. He permitted me to open 
a correspondence with him, which continued 
until his death. I arrived in my country firmly 
attached to the Catholic religion, which had 
taught me to support my troubles with resig- 
nation, to make of them a source of merit for 
the next life, and of consolation for this. I 
found my father dangerously ill, and he sur- 
vived but fifteen days after my return home. 
[did not conceal from him my change of re- 
ligion, and my mother uniting with me to con- 
vince him of the danger of dying in error, he had 
the happiness of opening his eyes to the truth, 
and of dying in the bosom of the church. My 
conversion gave great joy to my mother and 
my sister Matilda, who had returned home be- 
fore me. I had written to my family upon the 
death of Count Tancredi, my mother’s brother, 
but no one knew either of my misfortunes, or 
of my attachment to Dona Maria; for my de- 
liverer Was no more ; my uncle also and I had 
found and burned the letter which I had writ- 
ten to him at parting. Alone, as we were, in 
the midst of my family, not wishing to open 
my heart to any one, I was melancholy and 
secluded. I requested the countess, my mother, 
to retire with us to Walsingham castle, situa- 
ted in the north, and very isolated, in order to 
avoid the numerous visits that were paid to us, 
and which I found painful. She had the 
goodness to yield to my desire, and it was there 
that my afflicted soul, alone with its God, felt 
the ineffable charm of his presence, who is 
visible to the eyes of faith, and always accessi- 
ble to his afflicted children. I learned, from a 
sweet experience, how great are the delights 
enjoyed in the practice of the Catholic religion; 
delights which I had so long treated as chime- 
rical or as the result of an excited imagination, 
when my sister or Count Tancredi essayed to 
give me an idea of them. In fine, this religion, 
essentially divine, which some Protestants im- 
agine so little different from their own, or to 
which they attribute merely external practices 
or minutie, afforded me in that solitude un- 
speakable consolations, and gradually brought 
to my soul a peace seldom experienced in a 
situation like mine, and without which J should 
have abandoned myself to despair. 








** On arriving at Walsingham castle, I found 
there a letter; the writing was unknown to 
me; it was addressed to ‘ Lord Walsingham, 
and if he is absent, to be given to him on his 
return.’ I opened it and read : ‘ The blessing 
of heaven be upon you ; truth has enlightened 
your heart. The end of the long enmities 
which divide the houses of Tancredi and Me- 
dina, and in which those of Salisbury and Wal- 
singham participate, must now be your work. 
Grant this last satisfaction to the memory of 
Hida’s friendship.’ This epistle caused me 
great perplexity. It could not possibly be from 
Hida, who was doubtless my deliverer, and 
who no longer existed ; and on the other hand 
who could know all the power that name had 
over me, and what had happened to me? I 
hesitated not to second the views which my re- 
ligion imposed upon me as a duty. I wrote to 
the duke of Medina, informing him of my con- 
version, and suggesting that the religion I had 
embraced made me lament the differences ex- 
isting between our families. I knew that there 
was question of an estate in Mercia of which 
We were in possession, and which the duke 
imagined belonged to him. I besought him to 
expose his claims to me, protesting that | pre- 
ferred rather to renounce the property than to 
possess it unjustly. 

“7 then thought of a reconciliation with the 
Salisbury family ; the duchess of Salisbury was 
of the house of Medina. By the duke of Sal- 
isbury she had but one child, her daughter 
Caroline, living, Lord Hidalla having been as- 
sassinated in Spain. I thought the reconcilia- 
tion might be most easily made through the 
marquis of Rosline, the son of her first mar- 
riage. My mother seconded the project. We 
set out to pass some time at our country-seat, 
which adjoined that of the marquis, and which 
for this reason we had never inhabited. The 
marquis had a very beautiful baleony, which 
was, I knew, almost entirely deprived of light, 
on account of a wall which ‘bordered our ave- 
nue; and he preferred suffering this inconve- 
nience, rather than expose himself to a refusal 
by asking its removal. After passing some 
days at this place, I wrote to the marquis, in- 
forming him that I had understood that his 
balcony adjoined our avenue, and was in 
consequence deprived of light. I requested 
him to break in the walls as many windows as 
he judged proper, and of whatever size he de- 
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sired. Lord Arthur, who united to much in- 
telligence, a frank and generous disposition, 
was touched with this trifling act ; and came to 
visit us, accompanied by his sister Caroline. 

** Matilda eagerly asked him for some intel- 
ligence of her beloved Dona Maria, and with 


such familiarity that I was surprised. I in- 
quired if she were already acquainted with the 
inarquis, and at the moment, I remembered, 
that she had seen him several times in Paris. 
The marquis answered for her, that in visiting 
Dofia Maria, he had sometimes had the 
pleasure of seeing her; he then spoke of the 
unfortunate lady, and informed us that she had 
now been dead nearly a month. I have since 
learned that she had a very consoling death ; 
that in her last illness she recovered her reason, 
and found in religion the strength necessary for 
the last journey. 

** Matilda became very pale, and under the 
pretext of attention to her, I concealed my 
tears and grief. The marquis did not invite 
us to his castle, and I guessed the cause; his 
mother resided there ; and this lady appeared 
the most inflexible on the subject of reconcilia- 
tion; but, as if to make amends, he proposed 
to me a visit to another of his estates, under 
pretence of enjoying the diversion of the chase; 
I accepted, and we separated friends. Another 
circumstance completely reconciled us; my 
mother urged me to marry ; I refused, without 
having any real objection to make. I wrote to 
Don Silva to have his advice on the state I 
should embrace ; and before an answer arrived, 
I received a letter, without any mark which 
could indicate from whence it came. It con- 
tained these few words: ‘It is time to fix 
your irresolution. Providence has prepared 
every thing for the accomplishment of Hida’s 
dearest wish. Unite your destiny with that of 
Caroline of Salisbury ; and secure your sister’s 
happiness by a double alliance. Your friend.’ 
The writing was evidently the same as that of 
the preceding letter; I sought in vain for the 
author. The same day I asked Lady Wal- 
singham to propose, in my name, for the hand 
of Caroline ; I represented to her that if that 
young lady should lose her mother, the mar- 
quis of Rosline, according to every appearance, 
would unite her to a Protestant ; this argument 
prevailed ; my mother approved my design ; 
the marquis made no difficulty ; the duchess 
of Salisbury gave her consent, and this mar- 
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riage was the seal of the perfect reconciliation 


of our two families. 

** A short time after my marriage, Arthur of 
Rosline asked my sister’s hand. The differ. 
ence of religion made my mother hesitate ; and 
Matilda, although her heart had long appreci- 
ated the many noble qualities of the young 
marquis, wavered between the desire of devoting 
herself to the salvation of a soul so dear to her, 
and the well-founded fear of plunging herself 
into an abyss of misery. Her mother felt the 
delicacy of her situation. We had every rea- 
son to hope that the marquis, the only re- 
maining Protestant of his family, would permit 
himself to be enlightened by the rays of truth, 
if conveyed to him by a cherished wife, whose 
piety might, before that of others, obtain from 
heaven a grace so precious. Ontheother hand, 
Matilda deeply felt the danger of a step which 
the church disapproves, over which she mourns, 
and which is tolerated only on conditions which 
the Catholic party has rarely the strength, 
and courage to accomplish. In this per- 
plexity, she addressed herself toa pious solitary, 
a connection of our family, who alone having es- 
caped from the destruction of an abbey, by the 
followers of John Knox, lived in a little hermit- 
age, erected by his own hands; the unfortu- 
nate here found an asylum, and the afflicted 
consolation. He received Matilda with that 
mild and compassionate countenance, which 
gives testimony of a soul elevated by contem- 
plation, above the region of human troubles 
and vicissitudes. He heard her with profound 
attention, and after a moment of silence, during 
which he prayed to the Spirit of wisdom, he 
thus spoke: ‘My child, your family has 
made many sacrifices in favor of peace and 
Christian charity ; for you there is reserved a 
sacrifice of a different nature. Your future 
life shall be an offering of self-denial and re- 
nunciation, the end and recompence of which 
will be Arthur’s salvation. You know by 
what titles he ought to be dear to you ; the ties of 
relationship, however, do not influence me 
now ; I would not thus advise you, were it not 
for the assurance, which heaven has more than 
once given me, that my tears and prayers 
would be graciously regarded, and that a bril- 
liant crown is reserved for my nephew in the 
celestial Sion. Go, and may every blessing 
attend you, and never forget that happiness is 
not for this world, and that religion attaches 
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an infinite price to the afflictions which we suf- 
fer for God. Aska dispensation; make religion 
the rule of your conduct, and support all the 
difficulties of the state which you enter, in 
thinking of that future, where they shall be 
changed into solid and never-ending enjoy- 
ments.” The old man ceased, and unwilling 
to explain himself farther, gave Matilda his 
benediction, and motioned her to return to the 
castle. Matilda did not acquaint us with her 
visit to the venerable hermit; and it was not 
until) a long time after that she related it to 
me. She contented herself with the known 
motives which would favor her marriage with 
Arthur. My mother gave her consent; and the 
dispensation being obtained, they were united. 

‘For me, I should have been happy with 
the most virtuous of women, if the recollection 
of a first sin, and the evils it had caused Dona 
Maria and my liberator, had not cast upon my 
life an impress of gloom, which time will 
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never efface. Religion alone, and its eternal 
hopes, enable me to support my sorrows. 

‘**The death of my mother, which occurred 
shortly after my sister’s marriage, was followed 
by that of Don Silva. His last letter contained 
his congratulations on my marriage. His 
death robbed me of a great source of consola- 
tion. My sad heart, however, is neither alone 
norabandoned. A Friend, more powerful than 
any upon earth, he who disposes both happy 
and unhappy events, watches over me,: re- 
ceives my tears, and promises pardon to my 
repentance. I have given to my first child 
the name of Hida; this renders him still dearer 
tome. Alas! if I should lose him too; may 
the decrees of heaven be accomplished ; yet 
may that unchangeable Being who shall call 
him to himself, deign to grant his unhappy 
father strength to submit to his adorable will, 
and to bless his appointments even to the last 
moment of life!’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PROTESTANTISM—ITS TENDENCIES AND RESULTS. 


BY JOHN B. BYRNE. 


ELIGION was instituted for the well- 
being of man in all his relations. By 
sanctifying the individual, she was to improve 
the mass; and by making her followers more 
virtuous, to advance them in the ways of hap- 
piness. Her object was the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. A necessary conse- 
quence of the fulfilment of this object, was the 
improvement of man’s temporal condition. 
She was to rise over a benighted world in the 
bright sun-beam of eternal truth, making plain 
the way to immortal bliss and strewing it with 
many consolations. Throughout the wide 
spread regions of the globe, she was to pro- 
claim, with angel voice, “ the good tidings of 
great joy,” and “ glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
The objects for which religion was institu- 
ted could not fail of their accomplishment. 
He who had devised the means, would secure 
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the end. The commission was stamped with 
the divine seal—they who bore it, were di- 
vinely sent—its execution was as certain as the 
divine word. The glorious effects which re- 
ligion was to produce, must, therefore, have 
marked her progress. Such being her mission, 
let us see by which of the religious systems, 
now claiming to be divinely established, it has 
been fulfilled ; or rather which has failed in its 
performance. The true religion has answered 
the end of its institution; the false one has 
failed. Let us then proceed to apply this test ; 
let us judge of the tree by its fruit. 

Has the Catholic church accomplished the 
object for which religion was instituted ? 

It would indeed be ‘‘ a labor of love’’ to trace 
the history of the Catholic church through 
every stage of her existence—her sufferings, 


her struggles and her triumphs; extending her 
benign influence over the nations of the earth, 
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through the varied branchings of society, and 
everywhere and under all circumstances pro- 
moting the well-being of man. On every page 
of the story of her past, and of her present, it 
is written in “ letters of living light,’’ so that 
he who is not perversely blind may read, that 
as any people have adopted or rejected the 
Catholic faith, in like proportion have they 
experienced good or ill. In the lives of her 
apostles and martyrs, her saints and sages, and 
her votaries of every condition, has been 
evinced her capability of at once, elevating 
men to the most exalted virtue, and promoting 
that peace of mind and happiness of heart, 
which make up earthly felicity. 

Our testimony, however, stands not alone. 
Some among the opponents of the church 
have answered the question in the affirmative. 
They have declared that ‘* even in the darkest 
times she was ever found to be fighting the 
cause of truth and right against sin, to bea 
witness for God, or defending the poor, or 
promoting peace, or purifying or reforming 
her own functionaries, or maintaining the holy 
faith committed to her:’’* ‘that she offered 
the only asylum from the evils to which every 
country was exposed; that she was regarded 
as a sacred realm by men who, though they 
hated one another, believed and feared the 
same God; that she afforded a shelter to those 
who were better than the world in their youth, 
or weary of it in their old age; that the wise, 
as well as the timid and gentle, fled to this 
Goshen of God, which enjoyed its own light 
and calm amidst darkness and storms.’’+ 

Conclusive as is the evidence in favor of 
Catholicity, we will not dwell upon it. We 
have chosen an equally important though a 
less pleasing task. It is our intention to ex- 
amine whether Protestantism has fulfilled the 
purposes of religion. 

There is presumptive evidence that Protest- 
antism is defective as a religious system, in 
‘the fact that no Christian nation which did 
not adopt the principles of the reformation be- 
fore the end of the sixteenth century, should 
ever have adopted them.’’{ Surely if the tem- 
ple of which those principles were the foun- 
dation, had been erected by the hand of the 
Most High, we might expect that the bruised 
spirit and the pure of heart would have sought 


*Brit. Critic. + Quar. Review, London, Dee. 1811. 
{ Edinburgh Review, October, 1840. 
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its portals. Protestantism has had wealth and 
power at her command, and has used them 
unsparingly in her behalf: she has sent her 
well-paid ministers over the world to plant her 
standard, and to summon the sons of men to 
rally there—and yet they come not, her form 
was not of catching mould. Her press has 
teemed with Bibles in every tongue, with lying 
histories of her glory, with Maria Monk fabri- 
cations of her own too fertile invention; and 
yet “ itis a most remarkable fact, that for more 
than two hundred years the principles of the 
reformation have never been advanced,’ 
Protestantism has remained stationary within 
her narrow limits ; or if she moved, it was but 
like the deceptive fire, to lure her followers 
still farther from “‘ the paths of pleasantness 
.and peace.”’ 

That Protestantism is insufficient for man’s 
spiritual wants, is not merely presumptive: 
we prove it—Protestants themselves feel and 
avow it. ‘* Protestantism, in all it has pecu- 
liar to itself, in all that distinguishes it from 
genuine Catholicism, no longer responds to the 
religious or even social wants of the soul. It 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Through all our souls have we, who have 
been educated under its influence, felt its utter 
insufficiency. We have sought to supply its 
defects in mysticism with the Quaker, in Ra- 
tionalism with the modern Lutheran, in Natv- 
ralism with the old English and French Deists, 
in Pantheism with the modern philosophers, in 
Socialism with Owen and Fourier; but all in 
vain. Let loose, like Noah’s dove from the 
ark, ere the waters had abated, we have found 
no resting place for the soles of our feet; and 
weary with our endless flight over the wild 
and weltering chaos, produced by the deluge 
of Rationalism and infidelity, we return and 
beat against the window of the ark, impatient 
ll the patriarch reaches forth his hand and 
takes us in.’’+ 

Impressed with this ‘ utter insufficiency” of 
Protestantism, her children are making con- 
tinual efforts to supply its defects; wearied 
with the outer semblance, they are demanding 
the opal gem of the inner sanctuary. Hence 
arise “ Christian union,”’ “ moral reform,” 
‘social organization,’ and all the clap-trap 
associations of the day, to fill the void which 


* Macauley. + Brownson’s Review, Jan. 1844 
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the mis-styled reformation has left. If the liv- 
ing fountain poured its pure stream through 
the demesne of Protestantism, why have her 
votaries sought elsewhere to “ slake their thirst 
with muddy waters ?””—if the rich manna was 
within their grasp, why have they gone forth 
to feed on the “onions of Egypt?’ It is be- 
cause they came to eat of the tree, which their 
fathers had planted in a barren soil, and found 
it fruitless, that they hungering have cried out 
in the bitterness of disappointment, “ the soul 
hath been driven from us—we have no soul 
left.”* Protestantism has, indeed, fallen short 
of the purposes of religion. ‘‘ I look upon Pro- 
testantism as a blunder and as having proved 
itself a decided failure.’’+ 

But we have paused too long at the threshold: 
let us enter the building and view its inner walls. 
Let us examine the practical tendencies and 
effects of the principles of the reformation ; 
and see, to what extent they are consonant 
with the great purposes for which religion was 
divinely instituted; and thus judge whether 
Protestantism was anointed ‘‘to preach the 
gospel, to heal the broken-hearted, to deliver 
the captive, to give sight to the blind, and to 
set at liberty them that are bound.” In our 
investigation we shall discover that wherever 
Protestantism has found a resting place, it has 
left a blight on the religious, on the moral, and 
on the political condition of man. 

What have been the effects of Protestantism 
on religion ? 

Private interpretation is the vital principle 
of the reformed (?) churches: it is the bond 
which unites them under one name: its de- 
nial would be their self-condemnation, for it 
alone furnishes any pretext for their seceding 
from the Catholic body. What are the results 
of this peculiarly Protestant dogma? Place 
the Bible, “ without note or comment,” in the 
hands of any community, composed of the 
good and bad, the wise and unwise, the learned 
and unlearned—tell them it is theirs to deduce 
what principles they can from its pages, and 
to make those principles their religious guide ; 
and what would be the consequences? Listen 
to the testimony of some of the earliest reformers 
respecting the immediate effects of the first 
formal promulgation of this doctrine. Capitot 
says, “there is no longer any order in the 


* Carlyle. + Brownson. ¢ Ep. lib. iv. 
Vor. III.—No. 4. 22 


communities..... Every one now exclaims, 
I have enough to guide myself! As I have 
the gospel to lead me to the discovery of Jesus 
Christ, what need I of other help ?”’ 
Melancthon* writes : ** Ecclesiastical discip- 
line no longer exists. Doubts are entertained 
on the most important subjects; the evil is 
incurable.”” The Protestant principle is pro- 
claimed, and lo! Pantheism, Socinianism, Mys- 
ticism, Rationalism, and every other anti-reli- 
gious ism springs into life. Numberless sects 
and the most contradictory opinions result from 
private interpretation. A Luther discovers 
that after a man is baptised, ‘* no sin can damn 
him, but unbelief alone:’’+ a Socinus, that 
Christ is not God, but a mereman: a Wesley, 
that the testimony of the spirit is the evidence 
of justification: a Miller, that the time for the 
world’s dissolution hath come: a Smith, that 
the book of Mormon is a “ golden revelation” 
superior to the gospel :—until at length human 
reason, confused amidst conflicting notions, 
either yields itself the slave of some wild theory, 
or asserts its mastery by rejecting all. In Pro- 
testant Germany, a Deist sometimes fills the 
chair of theology—the preachers themselves 
are deeply tinctured with infidelity ; and a Bi- 
ble society prefaces their issues with the de- 
claration (Strasburg Bible, 1819,) that many 
of the books of the holy Scriptures are ro- 
mancesand fancied fable, and that the Psalms of 
David contain an imperfect morality. The 
stores of science are ransacked to obtain arms 
against Christianity ; and learning and talent 
are prostituted in the unholy warfare. ‘ The 
illuminati of Germany boasted of having sys- 
tematized infidelity, and of being the real pre- 
parers of the French revolution. As to the 
theological philosophers, there never were 
words, which more strikingly applied to them, 
than those of the book they fight against, 
“men who darken counsel with many words 
withoutknowledge; and hewers of cisterns, bro- 
ken cisterns, which hold no water . . . Anti- 
christian philosophy is the great corroding 
canker of Germany ... . The fact is, that to 
an awful extent, the Germans have become 
philosophized out of their religion.”{ Hence 
we are told that, on Sunday, “‘ the first things 
which strike us are the open shops, the me- 


* Ep. L. iv. Ep. 100. 
+ De captiv. Bab. Tom. oe 264. 
+ Howitt’s Rur. and Dom. Life, c. xxi. 
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chanics at work, and the crowded theatres, 
public houses and dancing rooms.’’* In Pro- 
testant Prussia, the king’s decree has destroyed 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, and formed what 
is called the Evangelical religion ; and a royal 
edict of March 9th, 1834, has forbidden the 
worship of God, except in public. In Protest- 
ant Sweden, the “‘offerings”’ paid to the clergy, 
“‘ appear to stand in the place of all mental ex- 
ertion or application, on the part of the people, 
in religious matters. Religion seems to rest 
here.”+ Such is the result of Protestantism on 
the continent. Let us turn to Protestant Eng- 
land. 

The “church, as by law established,’ did 
not wholly adopt the innovations of the six- 
teenth century. She preserved, as if in linger- 
ing love, some shreds of the bright garment of 
her madly abandoned mother—but unfortu- 
nately not enough to conceal her nakedness. 
The blighting spirit of Protestantism gloomed 
over her, and her beauty departed forever. In 
vain have her noblest sons striven to adorn her 
with the gems of eternal truth—they paled at 
her touch. In vain hath she put on the 
splendor of wealth, and pomp, and power— 
her votaries are crying aloud, that ‘‘ she hath 
closed their eyes to the eternal substance ;”’ 


* Ibid. + Laing’s Tour in Sweden in 1838, 
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He kneeled upon a freshly tufted mound 










that “‘ they have forgotten God ;”’ that ‘there 
is no longer any God for them.’* Piety has, 
indeed, forsaken the law church. Religious 
knowledge is banished, so that many of the 
poor know not the existence of a Deity, and 
still more, never heard of Christ.t As in 
other Protestant countries, religion in England 
is a mere slave of the government and an aux. 
iliary of the police. ‘Church indeed! alas! 
the endless talk and struggle we have had of 
high church, low church, church extension, 
church in danger,—we invite the Christian 
reader to think whether it has not been a too 
miserable screech-owl phantom of talk and 
struggle, as for church—which one had rather 
not define at present.”’£ 

From this hurried glance, we may learn the 
religious, or rather irreligious effects, which 
mark the progress of Protestantism. "Where 
Adalbert yielded his life in defence of Chris- 
tianity, she has declared that same Christianity 
a superstitious fable ; where Ligfrid refused a 
monarch’s gifts, she has become a despot’s 
pensioner ; and the land once adorned by the 
wisdom of Alfred, the learning of Bede, and 
the piety of More, she has made an unhal- 
lowed waste. 


* Carlyle, Past and Present. 
¢ See Parliamentary report of the children’s em- 
ployment commission, 1843. t Carlyle. 








Within the olive garden. The night wind, 
Urged on its errand by the new-born spring, 
Came sighing through the trembling aspen leaves, 
Fanning his gentle cheek and lifting up 

The golden curls that brightened o’er his brow, 
As if it fain would linger round and cheer 

The Saviour’s spirit with its woodland song. 
But on it swept, and o’er its path the moon, 
Veiled by a fleecy, floating cloud, poured forth 
Her lustrous rays, obscurely bright; such as, 
Pale glimmering through the painted casement 
Of some old mighty minster, light anew 

The pious ardor of the devotee. 

And thus it was with Jesus. His pure hands 
In supplication raised; his softened eye, 


Wherein a world of anguish meekly slept, 
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Turned sadly upward, whence the gem-like stars 

Gazed with an eye of pity on his woes ; 

The lips scarce parted, swoln with agony ; 

The curdling cheek ; the quickened heavings of 

His manly breast might eloquently tell 

Of bitter fountains gushing,—how bereaved,— 

How sorrowful his soul, “«e’en unto death.” 

Ah! man may talk of sorrow, when the heart, 

Like the young mother o’er her lifeless child, 

Broods sadly o’er the ruins of its hopes, 

And all its proud, yet frail imaginings ; 

And he may linger near the grave of days 

Whose sunshine long has faded, and may feel 

That round him hangs but desolation’s night,— 

Yet oft, e’en then, athwart the darkness flits 

Some solitary ray to light the gloom, 

And in its glittering pathway to reveal 

The broken links that yet may form a chain 

To bind secure the vagrant—happiness. 

Such grief was not the Saviour’s. Prostrate there, 

A crowd of fearful things had gathered round him, 

And as their phantoms poured upon his sight, 

He thought no more of brighter scenes in heaven, 

Where when the gulf of time had buried ’neath 

Its trackless waves the gloom of Calvary, 

The victor-king of death should sit enthroned, 

Crowned with the Godhead’s immortality, 

But sank beneath grief’s sterner influence. 

O! deem not that the world’s contempt,—the cross,— 

Golgotha’s bloody summit, thus unnerved him, 

For he could bear all this. But now to see 

The basely bold ingratitude of man, 

The withered hand his kindness had restored, 

Now raised in threat’ning triumph o’er him ; 

The eye once sealed within its «lark recess, 

Waked by the Saviour to a glorious life, 

To revel in the beauteous floods of light, 

Thrown by the Almighty o’er the broad green earth, 

Now turned exulting on his sufferings ; 

To see the monster sin his death had crushed, 

Now proudly rear again its horrid head, 

And pour its venom o’er a charméd world,— 

*T was these that threw their length’ning shadows o’er him 

And bowed his soul in agony of prayer: 

«OQ! let this bitter cup pass from me, Father,— 

Not mine, O God! but thy just will be done.” 

And thus, proud man, when from thy home has passed 

The laughing sunshine of the joyous hour, 

When shadows,—the dim ghastly mists of death 

Slow gather o’er the faces of thy kin, 

And the grave hides beneath its funeral veil 

Objects of thy affection ; when the heart, 

Pressed by the burden of its aching griefs, 

Beats the command “ to rise and mutiny,” 

O! kneel then, as thy Saviour knelt, in prayer, 

And cry to him, in meek submission bowed, 

** Not mine, O God ! but thy just will be done!” 
GONZALEZ. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MOST REV. JOHN CARROLL, 


FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 


BY B. U. CAMPBELL. 


Continued from page 176. 


E have seen that the commissioners of 
congress, with the Rev. Mr. Carroll, ar- 
rived in Montreal on the evening of the 29th 
April, 1776, and were welcomed with every de- 
monstration of joy by the army. On the fol- 
lowing day, many visiters and a complimentary 
dinner, testified the joy with which their ar- 
rival inspired the friends of American liberty. 
In addition to the important political duties 
assigned to them, congress required the com- 
missioners to exercise responsible military 
powers. They were empowered “to settle 
all disputes between the Canadians and the 
continental troops, and to make such regula- 
tions relating thereto as they should judge 
proper. In reforming abuses, &c., all officers 
and soldiers were required to yield obedience 
to them ; they were authorized to suspend any 
military officer, if any two of them should 
think it expedient; and also to sit and vote as 
members of any council of war, &c. &c.* 

Dr. Franklin’s health had suffered during 
his late journey so as to render him unable to 
attend to any business requiring much bodily 
exertion; and as Charles Carroll and Samuel 
Chase were then in the prime of life, and re- 
markable for personal activity, as well as in- 
tellectual vigor, the active duties of the com- 
mission devolved upon them. While they 
were applying themselves, with their charac- 
teristic ardor, to the fulfilment of their trust, 
the Rev. Mr. Carroll, whose exertions were of 
a different character, was diligently employed 
in visiting the clergy, and conferring with in- 
dividuals among them. He explained to them 
the nature of the differences between England 
and the United Colonies, showing that the re- 
sistance of the latter was caused by invasions 


* See Instructions, &c. Journals of Congress, 20th 
of March, 1776. 


of their charters, and violations of well known 
and long recognized principles of the British 
constitution. 'To this the clergy replied, that 
since the acquisition of Canada by the British 
government its inhabitants had no aggressions 
to complain of; that on the contrary, govern- 
ment had faithfully complied with all the stip- 
ulations of the treaty, and had in fact sanc- 
tioned and protected the ancient laws and 
customs of Canada, even so far as to allow 
the French judicial organization, and forms of 
law, with a delicacy that demanded their re- 
spect and gratitude. Rev. Mr. Carroll then 
represented to them that congress had ex- 
pressly stipulated that if the Canadians would 
unite with the states in the assertion of their 
constitutional rights, their religion, its institu- 
tions, and the property of the religious orders 
and communities should be protected and 
guarantied; and that Catholics, instead of 
being merely tolerated, as by England, should 
have equal rights with the professors of all 
other religions. ‘Fo these assurances the Ca- 
nadians replied, that on the score of reli- 
gious liberty, the British government had left 
them nothing to complain of, or to desire; 
that they were then in possession of all the 
ecclesiastical property which they had held at 
the time of the cession of Canada, that their 
numerous and important missions were flour- 
ishing, and their religious societies felt entire 
confidence in the protection of the govern- 
ment, whose officers carried their courtesy 
and respect so far as to pay military honors 
to the public religious exercises, a conspicu- 
ous evidence of which was, that the gov- 
ernment actually furnished a military escort 
to accompany the grand processions on the 
festival of Corpus Christi. And therefore, 
that upon the well established principle that 
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allegiance was due to protection, the clergy 
could not teach that neutrality was consistent 
with the allegiance due to such ample protec- 
tion as Great Britain had shown the Catho- 
lies of Canada. 

The judicious and liberal policy of the Bri- 
tish government to the Catholics, had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring them with sentiments of 
loyalty which the conduct of the people and 
the public bodies of some of the United Cole- 
nies had served to strengthen and confirm. 
It was remembered and stated to Rev. Mr. 
Carroll, that in the colanies whose liberality 
he was now avouching, the Catholic religion 
had not been tolerated hitherto. Priests were 
excluded under severe penalties, and Catholic 
missionaries among the Indians rudely and 
cruelly treated. His explanation that these 
harsh measures were the result, in a great part, 
of the laws of the royal government, did not 
satisfy the Canadians of the favorable dispo- 
sitions of those who, though prompt and val- 
iant in the defence of their political rights, 
had never manifested a correspondent sensi- 
bility in sapport of the sacred rights of con- 
science when Catholics were concerned. The 
friends of the royal government had assidu- 
ously pointed out inconsistencies between 
the address of the continental congress to the 
people of Great Britain, and that addressed 
to the people of Canada. 

By the “Quebec Act,” passed by parlia- 
ment, it was provided that his majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the religion of the church of 
Rome, of and in the said province of Quebec, 
may have, hold, and enjoy the free exercise 
of the religion of the church of Rome, &c., 
and that the clergy of the said church may 
hold, receive, and enjoy their accustomed 
dues and rights, with respect to such persons 
only as shall profess the said religion. They 
were also excused from taking the oath re- 
quired by the statute of I Elizabeth, or any 
other oath substituted by other acts in the 
place thereof, &c. 

Unfortunately the address of congress to 
the people of Great Britain, adopted the 2lst 
of October, 1774, had used the following lan- 
guage in reference to the ‘* Quebec Act.” 

“Nor can we suppress our astonishment 
that a British parliament should ever consent 
lo establish in that country a religion that has 


deluged your island in blood, and dispersed 
00% 


impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and 
rebellion through every part of the world.” 
And, ‘* That we think the legislature of Great 
Britain is not authorized by the constitution 
to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary 
and impious tenets,”’ &c. 

After sentiments which did their religion so 
much injustice, the Canadian clergy were not 
disposed to receive with much favor the follow- 
ing declarations of the same congress in their 
** Address to the inhabitants of the province 
of Quebec.” “* We are too well acquainted 
with the liberality of sentiment distinguishing 
your nation, to imagine that difference of re- 
ligion will prejudice you against a hearty 
amity with us. You know that the transcen- 
dent nature of freedom elevates those who 
unite in her cause above all such low-minded 
infirmities. The Swiss cantons furnish a me- 
morable proof of this truth. Their union is 
composed of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
states, living in the utmost concord and peace 
with one another, and thereby enabled, ever 
since they bravely vindicated their fre€dom, 
to defy and defeat every tyrant that has in- 
vaded them.’’* 

During the time that Rev. Mr. Carroll was 
engaged in conferences with the clergy, the 
commissioners were employed in endeav- 
oring to correct abuses in our army; and to 
reconcile that portion of the population which 
had been friendly to the American cause, to 
the exactions and contributions which sick- 


* Nothing can exhibit more clearly the bad effects 
upon the Canadians, of the address to the British peo- 
ple, than the following contemporaneous letter, com- 
prised among the revolutionary documents receutly 
published by order of congress. 

Extract of a letter from Canada, dated, Moatreal, 
March 24, 1775. 

‘* The address from the continental congress attracted 
the notice of some of the principal Canadians; it was soon 
translated into very tolerable French. ‘The decent 
manner in which the religious matters were touched, 
the encomiums on the French nation, flattered a peo- 
ple fund of compliments. They begged the translator, 
as he had succeeded so well, totry his hand ou that 
addressed to Great Britain. He had equal success in 
this, and read his performance to a numerous au- 
dience. But when he came to that part which treats 
of the new modelling ras draws a picture 
of the Catholic religion, and Canadian manners, they 
could not contain their resentment, nor express it but 
in broken curses. ‘O! the perfidions double-faced 
congress! Let us bless and obey our benevolent prince, 
whose humanity is consistent, and extends to a)! re- 
ligions; let us abhor all who would seduce us from our 
loyalty, by acts that would dishonor a Jesuit, and 
whose addresses, like their resolves, are destructive 
of their own objects.” "American Archives, vol, ii, 
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ness,* the want of money, and supplies of 
provisions, clothing, &c., had rendered neces- 
sary. These causes, and many others, alien- 
ated the affections of friends from the army, 
while its insufficient numbers for the object 
for whick it had entered Canada, was now 
apparent, especially as it was known that the 
British army was in daily expectation of re- 
inforcements from England. 

Failing in their efforts to procure the co- 
operation of the Canadians, the duties of the 
commissioners were henceforth of a military 
character; and Dr. Franklin’s health was so 
much impaired as to make it expedient for 
him to leave Canada without delay. From 
the Rev. Mr. Carroll’s report of his ill-success 
with the clergy, it was decided that no benefit 
could be produced by his longer continuance 
in that country. And when he found his ex- 
ertions, in the way in which it had been 
hoped he could serve his country, entirely un- 
availing, he was anxious to return to Mary- 
land, and resume the exercise of his ministry 
among the people from whom he felt he had 
been too long separated. Dr. Franklin left 
Montreal for St. John’s, on Saturday, the 11th 
of May ; Rev. Mr. Carroll remaining for divine 
service on Sunday, joined him at St. John’s, 
from whence they departed on the 13th. They 
reached the hospitable mansion of General 
Schuyler, at Albany, where a cordial welcome 
awaited them, and after a short repose they 
travelled in the general’s carriage to New 
York, where they arrived on the evening of 
the 26th of May. On the next day, Dr. 
Franklin wrote to Messrs. Chase and Charles 
Carroll in Canada, giving them information of 
the principal occurrences, and of the state of 
public affairs, and adds: ‘‘ As to myself, I 
grew daily more feeble, and I think I could 
hardly have got along so far, but for Mr. Car- 
roll’s friendly assistance, and tender care of 
me.’’+ 

The companionship of these two distin- 
guished men was reciprocally delightful. It 
would have been difficult to select two per- 


* By the Ist of May the American army, in name, 
amounted to three thousand men; but, from the preva- 
lence of the small-pox, there were only nine hundred 
fit for duty. The increasing number of invalids re- 
tarded military operations, while the opposite party 
was buoyed up with the expectation that the advancing 
season would soon bring them relief.—Ramsay’s Hist. 
U. States, vol. ii, p. 74. 

¢ Sparks’ Franklin, vol. viii, p. 134. 


sons better calculated to alleviate the toils of g 
fatiguing journey, or to make a rough road 
pleasant to each other. Both were remarka- 
ble for suavity of manners, habitual good-hu- 
mor, and conversational powers of a high 
order. While Dr. Franklin admired the pro- 
found learning of his companion, the exten- 
sive travel and acquaintance with the most 
celebrated schools and learned men of Europe, 
of Mr. Carroll, furnished useful and agreeable 
information which was repaid by the instruc. 
tive conversation of the most eminent philoso- 
pher of the age, whose views of science were 
scarcely more brilliant than his reflections and 
remarks upon the state and future prospects 
of America were profound and useful. In 
after years, when Franklin represented his 
country in Europe, he spoke in the most fa- 
vorable terms of his companion and friend, 
and mentioned him at Paris, as the most suit- 
able person to be placed at the head of the 
Catholic church in the United States. 

On their arrival in Philadelphia, congress 
was informed of the alarming state of affairs 
in Canada;anda few dayslater, Dr. Franklin re- 
ceived a letter from General Howe, acquainting 
him of the arrival of commissioners to reconcile 
the disputes between the mother country and 
her colonies, and enclosing a copy of their cir- 
cular letter addressed to the governors of the 
several states. To that letter he returned an 
answer, which, says Dr. Ramsay, “ is worthy 
of everlasting remembrance.’’* It contained 
the following exquisite passage : ‘‘ Long did I 
endeavor, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, 
to preserve from breaking that fine and noble 
porcelain vase, the British empire: for I knew, 
that being once broken, the separate parts 
could not retain even their share of the strength 
and value that existed in the whole, and that 
a perfect re-union of those parts could scarce 
ever be hoped for. Your lordship may pos- 
sibly remember the tears of joy that wetted my 
cheek, when at your good sister’s in London, 
you once gave me expectation that a recol- 
ciliation might take place. I had the misfor- 
tune to find these expectations disappointed, 
and to be treated as a cause of the mischief | 
was laboring to prevent. My consolation 
under that groundless and malevolent treat- 
ment was, that I retained the friendship of 


* Ramsay’s United States, vol. ii, p. 120. 
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many wise and good men in that country, and 
among the rest, some share in the regard of 
Lord Howe.” 

It has been stated that Messrs. Samuel 
Chase and Charles Carroll remained in Canada 
to fulfil the important trusts confided to the 
commissioners by congress. Their duties were 
extremely arduous, both on account of the 
condition in which they found the American 
troops, and the active preparations then in 
progress to expel them from Canada. While 
our army was suffering under disease, without 
money, and deprived of all comforts, Sir Guy 
Carleton had succeeded in rallying the inhabi- 
tants of Quebec, and infusing into them a por- 
tion of his own energy and spirit; and the 
British government startled by the previous 
successes of the American army, and anxious 
for the safety of Quebec, were expediting an 
army and all necessary supplies, which, ar- 
tiving in the St. Lawrence in the beginning of 
May, forced its passage through the ice, and 
reached Quebec in time to insure the safety of 
that city. On the day that Dr. Franklin and 
Rev. Mr. Carroll sailed from St. John’s, Mr. 
Charles Carroll visited that place to inspect 
the garrison, &c., and from thence went in 
company with General Thompson and Col. 
St. Clair to Chambly, and rejoined Mr. Chase 
at Montreal, whence they embarked in a bat- 
teau on 2lst May, and landing on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence, travelled by land to 
La Noré, thence they paddled in a canoe nine 
miles to the American camp at the mouth of 
the Sorel.* 

‘‘We found,”’ says Mr. Carroll, “ the dis- 


* The following anecdote in the words of the venera- 
ble Charles Carroll is too good to be omitted. 

“In going from La Nore to the mouth of the Sorel, 
we passed by Brown’s battery, as it is called, although 
it never had a canon mounted on it: to this battery, 
without canon, and to a single Gondola, ten or twelve 
vessels under the command of Col. Prescot, surren- 
dered. Major Brown, when the vessels came near to 
his battery, sent an officer on board, requesting Pres- 
cot to send another on shore to view his works; it is 
difficult to determine which was greatest, the im- 

ence of Brown in demanding a surrender, or the 
cowardice of the officer, who, going back to Prescot, 
represented the difficulty of passing by the battery so 
great and hazardous, that Prescot and all his officers 
chose to capitulate. Brown requested the officer who 
went on shore to wait a little till he saw the two 32 
Rieter, which were within half a mile coming from 
hambly : says he, ‘ if you should chance to escape this 
battery, which is my small battery, I have a grand 
battery at the mouth of the Sorel which will infallibly 
sink all yourvessels.’ His grand battery was as badly 
provided with cannon as his little battery, for not a 
single gun was mounted in either.” 


cipline of our camp very remiss, every thing 
in confusion.”” The commissioners ordered a 
detachment of four hundred men to re-inforce 
General Arnold at Montreal, and in conjunc- 
tion to drive off the enemy at the “ Cedars,” 
and proceeded themselves to Charably, where 
they found ‘all things in much confusion, 
extreme disorder and negligence: our credit 
sunk, and no money to relieve it with: we 
were obliged to pay three silver dollars for the 
carriage of three barrels of gunpowder from 
Little Chambly river to Longueil: the officer 
who commanded the guard not having a single 
shilling.”* On the 24th, Messrs. Carroll and 
Chase returned to Montreal, where they found 
the detachment detained for want of many ne- 
cessaries, which the commissioners were ob- 
liged to procure for them: General Wooster 
being without money. Leaving Montreal on 
the 29th they attended a councilof war, for con- 


certing the operations of the campaign. It 


was - determined by the council to maintain 
possession of the country between the St. Law- 
rence and the Sorel if possible; in the mean- 
time to make arrangements for an orderly re- 
treat out of Canada. Messrs. Chase and 
Carroll remained until the 2d of June, when 
they sailed from St. John’s on their return 
homeward, reached New York on the 9th 
where they waited on General Washington, 
and met Generals Gates and Putnam. “av- 
ing informed the commander in chief of the 
state of affairs in Canada, they left New 
York that night in the general’s barge for 
Elizabethtown, and travelling post, reached 
Philadelphia after midnight on the 10th of 
June. 

In conjunction with Dr. Franklin they pre- 
pared a written report of their mission, 
and on the IIth of June, Messrs. Chase and 
Carroll attended congress, and gave an ac- 
count of their proceedings, and the state of the 
army in Canada.t 

The two commissioners found congress en- 
gaged in the discussion of resolutions in favor 
of declaring the colonies independent of Great 
Britain, which resolutions had been proposed on 
the 6th of June ; and they were mortified to find 
the delegates from Maryland still restricted by 
the instructions of the Maryland convention, 


* Charles Carroll’s Journal. 
+ Journals of Congress. 
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and required “ to disavow in the most solemn 
manner all design in the colonies of indepen- 
dence.”?’ These instructions, which had been 
given in December, 1775, were declared, on 
the 2ist of May, 1776, to be binding on the 
deputies in congress, “‘in the same manner as 
if the said instructions were particularly re- 
peated.”* The ardent patriot Chase, who had 
been re-elected to congress during his absence, 
chafed under these shackles which restrained 
him from the measure his intrepid spirit 
thirsted for, and Carroll, who was a member 
of the convention and had strongly opposed 
the instructions in 1775, hastened to Annapo- 
lis to procure their withdrawal. He took his 
seat in the convention and “ advocated the 
withdrawal of the instructions, and the sub- 
stitution of others in their stead, empowering 
the delegates in congress to concur with the 
other united colonies, or a majority of them, 
in-declaring the united colonies free and inde- 
pendent states.” His exertions in this behalf 
were indefatigable, and on the 28th of June, 
the old instructions were withdrawn, and new 
ones given containing the powers proposed by 
Mr. Carroll, and on the 2d of July the dele- 
gates of Maryland found themselves author- 
ized to vote for independence. ‘‘ The zealous 


and active part taken by Mr. Carroll in pro- 


curing the instructions of June 28th, was the 
cause of his immediate appointment as a dele- 
gate from Maryland to the general congress; 
and on the 4th of July, 1776, when a new ap- 
pointment of delegates was made by the con- 
vention, we find Mr. Carroll’s name on the 
list for the first time.”’+ His biographer re- 
marks: “ From the earliest symptoms of dis- 
content, Mr. Carroll foresaw the issue, and 
made up his mind to abide it. Once when 
conversing with Samuel Chase in 1771 or 
1772, the latter remarked: ‘ Carroll, we have 
the better of our opponents,—we have com- 
pletely written them down.’ ‘And do you 
think,? Mr. Carroll asked, ‘that writing will 


* Proceedings of the Convention of Maryland, p. 142. 

¢ Latrobe’s Life of Charles Carrol] of Carrolton in 
the Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, vol. vii, p. 253. 
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settle the question between us?’ ‘To be sure,’ 
replied his companion, ‘ what else can we re- 
sort to?’ ‘The bayonet,’ was the answer, 
‘Our arguments will only raise the feelings of 
the people to that pitch when open war will 
be looked to as the arbiter of the dispute.’ ””* 
Very soon after his election Mr. Charles Car- 
roll took his seat in congress, and thus the 
three commissioners were again united, but in 
the new character of representatives of a na- 
tion. 

The Rev. Mr. Carroll had remained but a 
short time in Philadelphia after his return 
from Canada, and then resumed his mission- 
ary duties at Rock Creek in Maryland. Du- 
ring his stay in Philadelphia he was happy in 
the society of two of his former brother 
Jesuits, the venerable Fathers Ferdinand 
Farmer and Robert Molyneux. These reve- 
rend gentlemen were then engaged in la- 
borious duties among the numerous Catholics 
in that city, as well as several other congrega- 
tions at a distance. Thoroughly educated in 
the learning and discipline of the society of 
Jesus, they rendered most important services 
to religion; while, as accomplished scholars 
and gentlemen, their company was cherished 
by the learned and polished society for which 
Philadelphia was distinguished. Father Far- 
mer extended his visits to the city of New 
York, and organized the first Catholic congre- 
gation in that city, in which there was no re- 
sident priest before 1785. The services and 
character of this venerable man will be treated 
of more fully hereafter. Rev. Father Moly- 
neux lived to see the restoration of his beloved 
society, and to be its first superior in the United 
States. In Philadelphia were many highly 
respectable Catholics who took an active part 
in the public transactions then in progress. 
Among those who held important commands 
were Stephen Moyland, the quarter-master 
general of the army, and afterwards colonel of 
the fourth regiment of cavalry; and Commodore 
John Barry, whose gallant services are part of 


| the early history of the American navy. 


* Ibid, p. 246—7. 
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THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


‘ Consacrer sa vie a soulager nos douleurs, est le premier des bienfaits ; le second est de nous eclairer.”” 


Chateaubriand. 


The greatest blessing that can be conferred upon man is, to assuage his griefs ; the second is to enlighten him.” 


«/\ OD is charity” (1 Epist. John iv, 16), 

says an inspired author, and it is there- 
fore necessary that the religion founded by 
him, and sustained by his protecting hand, 
should be characterized by this sublime vir- 
tue, not only theoretically, but in the fullest 
and most practical sense of the word. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the history of Chris- 
tianity is but an unbroken record of beneficent 
achievements, tending to alleviate the spiritual 
and physical sufferings of the human race. 
In its earliest period, a heathen world looked 
‘n rapturous astonishment on the generous 
charity that warmed the bosom of the Chris- 
tian, and exclaimed, in the fervor of his ad- 
miration, that a religion which produced such 
virtue must have emanated from God. Suc- 
cessive ages have beheld similar prodigies of 
benevolence. The church of Christ has passed 
through every ordeal that can be witnessed 
here on earth; the most furious persecation; 
the assaults of barbarism and superstition, and 
continual wars, with an almost total dissolution 
of society, on the one hand; and on the other, 
the proudest rebellions. of heresy, the most 
fearful violence of schismatical parties, and 
the ever-rolling torrent of immorality springing 
incessantly from the human heart, as from a 
fountain of corruption ; in short, the passions 
of men, combined with all the powers of dark- 
ness and the constant vicissitudes of time, 
have been unable to alter either the faith or the 
spirit of that spotless church which the Son 
of God purchased with his blood. The latter 
has never ceased to comfort and invigorate, 
as the former has never failed to chasten and 
purify the heart of man; and to this very day 
we hear the adversaries of the Catholic faith 
publicly raising their voice in eulogy of the 
heroic virtue to which it gives birth, and ac- 
knowledging that Catholicity is pre-eminent 
in works of charity. Such will always be 
the case, because Christianity, which has for 


its ultimate end to conduct man safely to his 
final and glorious destiny beyond the tomb, 
discharges this high office principally in soft- 
ening the obduracy of his heart, and in train- 
ing him to the mild observances of that charity 
which is the * fulfilment of the law.”” Hence 
the Son of Ged has seemed to reduce the 
whole morality of the Gospel to the practice 
of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
(Matt. xxv, 34, &c.); not that they embrace 
every obligation incumbent on the Christian, 
but because they form an important part of 
his duty, and one which, with the observance 
of the first commandment, comprehends the 
entire accomplishment of the law. (Ibid. xxu, 
37, &c., Rom. xiii, 9,10.) These two pri- 
mary precepts, of loving God above all things 
and our neighbor as ourselves, include all, 
because they are capable of stimulating the 
soul to the constant performance of good 
works, and the most heroic actions, while at 
the same time they take in the various rela- 
tions which we hold with God and our fellow - 
men. 

To these fundamental principles must we 
trace that ever-living and luxuriant charity 
which has distinguished the Catholic church 
in every stage of her existence. No period 
can be mentioned, since the days of her heav- 
enly Founder, in which she has not been as- 
siduously engaged in performing the office of 
the good Samaritan, deeply sympathising at 
the sorrows of men, pouring into the bruised 
heart the balm of consolation, and assuaging, 
by all the appliances of ingenious mercy, the 
innumerable sufferings of humanity. No spe- 
cies of misery has escaped her vigilant and 
kind solicitude. The poor, the destitute, the 
sick, the ignorant, the afflicted, the unfortu- 
nate, all conditions of men have found in her 
active and enlightened philanthropy some re- 
lief from their respective woes. Whether we 
view the exercise’ o/ charity in the private 
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walks of life, or in the public institutions 
which it erected, we shall invariably behold it 
a characteristic virtue of Catholicity. A per- 
fect illustration of its spirit and influence was 
witnessed among the primitive Christians, 
who contributed what they possessed to a 
common fund, from which all were supplied, 
and which prevented among them the possi- 
bility of want. St. Clement informs us also, 
that in the first ages many Christians sub- 
jected themselves to imprisonment, in order to 
redeem those who were in captivity, while 
others disposed of their personal liberty, and 
appropriated the proceeds to the nourishment 
of the poor.* When the church obtained her 
freedom and independence in the fourth cen- 
tury, this living principle which had before 
been necessarily cramped in its operations, 
displayed itself more to the public eye, and 
was embodied in a more striking form, in 
those various institutions which it consecrated 
to the relief of the suffering members of society. 
Then it was that hospitals for the infirm were 
erected, and in successive ages were multi- 
plied to an extent that awakens astonishment.t 
The extraordinary munificence, also, which 
was exhibited in founding and supporting 
such establishments, and others for the assist- 
ance and education of the poor, recalls to our 
mind the most stupendous achievements of 
Christian benevolence. ‘‘The charitable works 
of individuals in the middle ages,’ says a 
learned writer of the present day, “‘ were truly 
prodigious, and might be deemed incredible, 
if they were not commemorated by incontro- 
vertible récords, No pen, we are assured, 


* Epist. I. 

+ Provision for the poor and disabled members of 
society is a fruit that could spring up only in a Christian 
soil; it was unknown among the ancient heathens, 
who had no name even to express such an institution 
as an almshouse. The word nosocomium, asylum for 
the sick, was first used by St. Jerom and St. Isidore. 
A hospice was erected at Jerusalem Y Hircan, one 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, but it is sup- 
posed that it was opened only during the feast of the 
passover. St. Isidore observes that this ‘was the first 
Ewodcxwev, or hospice for strangers.” An institution 
similar to this was erected in 330, at Byzantium, 
by a priest named Zotichus. The first hospital for the 
sick that was established in the west was founded in 
380, without the walls of Rome, by Fabiola, a rich 
lady of that city. St. Jerom, who mentions this fact, 
observes that the sick, before this period, lay stretched 
on the highways. St. Basil introduced hospitals into 
the east. In 550, Justinian established a hospital at 
Jerusalem, and by the laudable zeal of his successors, 
many other charitable institutions were founded in that 
city. At one time it contained no less than thirty-five. 
See Digby’s Ages of Faith, book vii, chap. 9. 


could describe the mercy and devotion of Henry 
the Liberal, count of Troyes, in the twelfth 
century. His alms enriched not only the dio. 
cess of Troyes, but those of Chalons and Lap- 
gres, as well as the archiepiscopal province of 
Rheims. He founded thirteen hospitals, and 
thirteen churches of canons. Amongst these 
the Hotel Dieu-le-Comte was on such a scale of 
grandeur that William of Tyre styles him on 
that account, virum magnificum (a magnificent 
man). Flodoard, in his history of the church 
of Rheims, speaks of a distinguished man, 
named Attole, of whom the epitaph attests 
that he founded twelve hospitals through love 
for St. Remi, who was his cotemporary.’” 
Similar wonders of beneficence were achieved 
for the relief of the poor,as forthe comfort 
of the sick. Princes, pontiffs and private in- 
dividuals, vied with each other, in their respec- 
tive conditions, in zeal for the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity, and it may be truly said, that 
from the fourth to the sixteenth century, the 
Catholic church had realized all practicable 
systems of charity, had reduced them to suc- 
cessful operation, and had devised a means of 
assuaging every form of affliction, and minis- 
tering to every want of man. Hospitals for 
the sick, for incurable cases, for the infirm; 
receptacles for the aged, for foundlings, for 
orphans, for the insane; houses for the ac- 
commmodation of pilgrims and travellers; 
schools for the gratuitous education of the 
poor; industrial establishments for persons of 
every age; confraternities for the relief of the 
indigent, and the comfort of prisoners; reli- 
gious orders for theredemption of captives, such 
were some of the blessed and innumerable 
fruits of Catholic charity, which had reached 
the zenith of its glory during the middle ages, 
and was still exercising its fostering influence 
over the world, when the reformation came to 
disturb its peacefuland happy sway. Wher- 
ever the disastrous effects of this religious revo- 
lution have been felt, there also has the cause 
of beneficence taken a retrograde course. The 
experience of the last three hundred years has 
placed this truth beyond the reach of contesta- 
tion, and the glaring evidence of facts, drawn 
from the contrast between the charities, both 
public and private, of the periods anterior and 
subsequent to the reformation, is but the de- 


* Ibid. 
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velopment of its doctrines, which protest 
against the merit of good works and acts of 
supererogation, which tend to throw off the 
restraints of self-denial, to widen the sphere 
of human enjoyment, and consequently to 
create a selfishness in the heart, which is in- 
compatible with the enlarged views and gen- 
erous devotedness of Christian charity. For- 
tunately for the suffering classes of society, 
Divine Providence did not permit the desolat- 
ing influence of these doctrines to pass beyond 
certain bounds: he checked its progress by 
calling into existence those numerous institu- 
tions of Catholic benevolence, which during the 
last two hundred years have contributed so 
largely to the wants of humanity, and have 
reminded the world of its obligations to the 
poor, by the perpetual labors and heroic virtue 
which they practise. 

One of the principal institutions that arose 
at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was that of the Sisters of Charity, found- 
ed by the joint wisdom and zeal of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul and Madame Legras, in France. 
This lady held a conspicuous rank in society, 
having married the secretary of the queen 
Mary of Medicis; but she was far more dis- 
tinguished for her fervent piety and active be- 
nevolence. Upon the death of her husband, 
in 1625, she sought additional comforts in the 
practice of religion, and having formed the 
acquaintance of St. Vincent of Paul, she was 
induced by a desire of her sanctification to 
place herself under his spiritual direction. 
The great cause of Christian charity could not 
have been advanced more effectually, than by 
this approximation of St. Vincent and Madame 
Legras, the former of whom was noted for his 
consummate prudence, and the latter for her 
indefatigable devotion to the poor.* St. Vin- 
cent, who may be said to have been the main- 
spring and soul of all that was undertaken in 
the seventeenth century, for the missions and 
the relief of human suffering, was born in the 
year 1576, of an obscure but pious family. 
After a diligent prosecution of his studies, he 
was ordained priest in 1600. A few years 
after, on his return from Marseilles, he was 
taken captive by the Moors and conducted to 
Tunis, where he was detained twenty-four 
months, preparing himself in this school of 


® Henriog, Hist. des Ordres Relig., tome ii. 


tribulation, to sympathize with the countless 
numbers whose sufferings he was destined at 
a subsequent period to alleviate. Restored to 
his native country, Vincent employed himself 
in the exercise of the holy ministry, at Clichy, 
near Paris, and afterwards accepted the oftice 
of preceptor in the house of Count de Gondi. 
who was at that time commander general of 
the French galleys. During his residence at 
this place, he undertook his first course of 
missionary labor, in a neighboring district. 
The many attentions, however, which he re- 
ceived from the excellent family of Count de 
Gondi, did not comport with his retiring hu- 
mility, and he left this honorable post for the 
curacy of Chatillon-lés-Dombes, where he 
established his first confraternity of charity 
for the assistance of the poor. Having been 
prevailed upon to resume the preceptorship to 
which we have alluded, he would consent 
only to exercise a general superintendence 
over the children who were confided to his 
care, that he might be more free for the labors 
of the holy ministry.. For the more effectual 
discharge of these duties, he associated with 
himself several virtuous priests, who oeccu- 
pied themselves in preaching the word of God, 
instructing the ignorant, and administering the 
sacraments throughout the country. In this 
way was commenced the congregation of the 
priests of the mission, which was solemnly 
approved by Urban VIII, in 1632, and has 
rendered the most important services to the 
church.* 

But the active zeal of Vincent soon led to 
the formation of another society, which be- 


* The object of this congregation was to evangelize 
the people of the rural districts, to conduct eccle siasti- 
cal seminaries, and supply foreign countries with mis- 
sionary laborers. The blessings of this institute were 
soon felt throughout France, and in distant countries. 
St. Vincent sent missionaries into Italy, Piedmont, 
Corsica, Poland, Ireland, Scotland, Algiers, Tunis, 
Madagascar, and at a subsequent period they were 
still more widely spread. At the period of the French: 
revolution, this society had the direction of forty-nine 
seminaries. Disbanded by the political convulsions of 
that epoch, the priests of the mission did not recover 
their ancient footing in France, until the year 1827. 
They havenow several seminaries and colleges in that 
country. Their establishments elsewhere were never 
suppressed. They have the charge of several mis- 
sions in China, Eastern Tartary, the Levant, at Con- 
stantinople, Algiers and other places. In the United 
States, they have the direction of five seminaries, and 
one college, and in several districts perform missiona- 
ry daty. The priests of the mission are also called 
Laxatia, from the building which the society first 
oceupied, at Paris, which was known as the house of 
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longs more particularly to the subject of our 
remarks. We have already observed that he 
established a charitable association at Chatil- 
lon, for the assistance of the poor; he intro- 
duced societies of the same kind in various 
parts of the country, convinced that they were 
not only calculated to alleviate the distresses of 
poverty, but highly conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of the members themselves. When 
these associations became numerous, and the 
continuance of their usefulness seemed to re- 
quire a watchful superintendence on the part 
of the founder, St. Vincent appointed Ma- 
dam Legras to visit the different societies, and 
accordingly she travelled over several dioceses 
of France, encouraging those who belonged 
to the confraternities of charity, instructing 
them in the duties of their office, distributing 
clothing, medicines and alms, catechizing the 
children, and performing various other works 
of mercy, worthy of those pious and vener- 
ated widows of primitive times, whose names 
are hallowed in the writings of the apostles. 
Through the zeal of Madam Legras, several 
associations were formed in Paris, and ani- 
mated by her example, many ladies of the 
highest families deemed it an honor to co-ope- 
rate in this labor of love. With a foresight, 
however, that extended to every emergency, 
Vincent perceived that it was impossible for 
these ladies to render all the little services 
which the poor required during sickness, and 
on the other hand it was obvious that to con- 
fide this task to servants or others who were 
actuated by interested motives, would be ex- 
posing the suffering members of Christ to be 
neglected in their helpless condition. He there- 
fore conceived the idea that the wants of the 
poor would be effectually consulted, only by 
young women of sincere piety, and who would 
devote themselves professionally to the service 
of the sick. With this view he requested 
Madam Legras to assemble at her house se- 
veral virtuous females, and to form them into 
a society of which she would be the superior, 
and the members of which would mutually 
encourage each other in the pérformance of 
the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
Such were the beginnings of the institute, 
known under the name of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity, and which dates from the year 1633. 
The mother house of the society was ori- 
ginally near Paris; but in 1642 it was trans- 


| 


ferred to the city, where it has always re. 
mained. 

When St. Vincent of Paul and Madam Le. 
gras were maturing the plan of this institution, 
they were far from anticipating the extensive 
demands that would be made upon their bene. 
ficent exertions.* But this charitable enter. 
prise prospered, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and its happy effects were soon 
witnessed in every quarter of Faris, and in the 
remotest parts of France. Prisons, free- 
schools, hospitals, alms-houses, were immedi- 
ately placed under their direction in different 
provinces of the kingdom, and their services 
were sought after even by the queen of Po- 
land who was personally acquainted with 
Madam Legras. Such were the admirable 
fruits of this noble benevolence, that the arch- 
bishop of Paris gave a formal approbation to 
the society in 1655, denominating it “The Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Charity, servants of 
the poor,”’ and placing it under the superin- 
tendence of the superior-general of the Laza- 
rists. Madam Legras, notwithstanding her 
unwillingness, was induced by St. Vincent to 
preside over the society until her death, which 
took place in 1660. 

St. Vincent did not long survive this dis- 
tinguished and virtuous lady. During the 


latter years of his life, he directed his attention 


particularly to the congregation of the mis- 
sion and that of the sisters, which were the 
offspring of his extraordinary wisdom and 
tender charity ; but the multiplied duties which 
the government of these societies imposed upon 
him, did not prevent him from rendering many 
other important services to religion.t A gene- 
rous commiseration for the poor was the dis- 
tinguishing trait in his character, and found 
the means of providing amply for their vari- 
ous wants, and for the relief of every species of 
human suffering. Through his indefatigable 
zeal and tender charity, institutions every where 
arose for the assistance of the sick, for the care 
of the aged, of the insane, of foundlings, of 
orphans, and to alleviate the miseries of the 


* Abelly, Vie de St. Vincent de Paul, liv. 2, ¢. ii. 

+ He instituted a particular plan of spiritual exercises 
for those that are about to receive holy orders, 
for the aid of the laity who make a retreat. He also 
appointed regular ecclesiastical conferences on the du- 
ties of the clerical state, &c, Butler's Lives of Saints, 
July 19: Abe'ly, bock i. . 
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captive and the galley-slave, while the abun- 
dant alms which his ingenious beneficence 
distributed to the poor, are incalculable.* In 
the midst of these noble acts for the welfare of 
his neighbor he was called away in Septem- 
ber, 1660, to receive the immortal crown that 
has been promised to the merciful. 

But although Vincent of Paul, the hum- 
ble priest who ever shunned the notice and ap- 
plause of men, is no longer moving on the 
theatre of life, he has left a spiritual progeny 
to perpetuate his work of love, and he may be 
justly ranked among those illustrious person- 
ages commemorated in the holy Scripture, 
“men of mercy whose godly deeds have not 
failed. Good things continue with their seed ; 
their posterity are a holy inheritance, and their 
seed hath stood in the covenant. And their 
children for their sakes remain forever ; their 
seed and their glory shall not be forsaken. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, and their name 
liveth unto generation and generation. Let 
the people show forth their wisdom, and the 
church declare their praise.” (Eccles. xliv, 10— 
15.) Never was this injunction more literally 
complied with than in the case of Vincent de 
Paul. His memory is not only venerated and 
blessed in the church of the living God ; the 
monuments of his charity, those perennial 
fountains, whose chrystal waters are still 
gushing forth on every side for the refreshment 
of humanity, have formed an inviolable bond 
between him and mankind at large, and hence 
his name has been respected by men who 
seemed to glory in the contempt of every thing 
sacred. Amid the maddening impieties of the 
French revolution, ‘when so many statues 
were thrown down, which should have been 
encircled with wreaths of immortal glory, that 
of St. Vincent of Paul alone retained its position 
in the midst of surrounding ruins; and when 
institutions, which centuries of experience and 
patient industry had been requisite to mature, 
disappeared in the course of a day, the two 
noblest creations of his beneficence remained 


*The immense alms which he collected during the 
wars of Lorraine, for the relief of the people in that 
province who were reduced to the utmost distress, 
would scarcely be believed, if they were not attested 
by the most indisputable authorities. They amounted 
to two millions of livres, or, according to the standard 
of that time, upwards of five hundred thousand dollars. 
He achieved the same wonders of charity on other oe- 
casions, preventing by his timely saccors the dreadful 
excesses to which a starving population would have 
been driven, 
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unharmed and survived the universal desola- 
tion.’’* 

The important objects contemplated by the 
Sisters of Charity, and the admirable regula- 
tions by which their holy founder had consol- 
idated the institution, could not but entitle it to 
the profoundest veneration of mankind and ob- 
tain for it the most unbounded success ; and 
such has invariably been the fact. The ser- 
vices of these devoted women were universally 
sought after; so much so, that prior to the 
French revolution they counted no less than 
four hundred and twenty-six establishments in 
Kurope, consisting partly of hospitals for the 
sick, and partly of schools for the gratuitous 
education of children. The barbarous fury 
excited at this period in France against every 
thing that bore the appearance of religion, did 
not spare even the generous labors of the Sis- 
ters of Charity ; but the sacred fire of charity 
which inflamed their hearts could not be ex- 
tinguished or quenched by the vain efforts of 
men. Madam Deleau, who {had been elected 
superior at the beginning of the revolution, 
and who passed fifty-seven years of her life in 
the service of the poor, was frequently called 
upon, during the age of terror, to exercise the 
unshaken firmness and happy tact for which 
she was distinguished, and by this means she 
succeeded, though sometimes at the risk of her 
life, in maintaining her position as the friend 
and comforter of her suffering fellow-beings. 
She was the last to leave her post, nor did she 
abandon it until compelled to do so by the civil 
authority. At the same time she animated all 
her spiritual daughters throughout France to 
persevere in their holy labors. 

Among the sisters who under her gui- 
dance weathered the trials of the revolution- 
ary storm, was Mother Adelaide Chrétien, 
who recently presided over the royal hos- 
pital, one of the largest of France, and had 
acted as a directress for fifty years. Her life 
furnishes an instance of that extraordinary 
firmness of character and invincible virtue that 
are inspired by the total consecration of onesself 
to the service of God. 

‘‘Her enthusiasm of piety caused her t% 
abandon her father’s house in Brittany at an 
early age, and travel on foot to Paris for ad- 
mission into the sisterhood. Her parents, 


* Cardinal de Baussct, vie de Bosswet. 
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after having exhausted every topic and all ex- 
pedients of dissuasion, yielded to what ap- 
peared an invincible and indubitable calling. 
At the end of her noviciate she repaired to 
Limoges, to officiate in a hospital. Here she 
gained such repute, by charitable and religious 
zeal, that the revolutionary tribunal summoned 
her (1793) as an offender. Her judges com- 
mitted her to the common prison the more 
readily for the modest self-possession and sim- 
ple facts with which she met their interroga- 
tories. She was soon dismissed from the pri- 
son because it was found that she had converted 
not a few of its inmates to Christian senti- 
ments and conduct. She would have been 
consigned to the guillotine if the public had 
not manifested a lively concern for her life. 
Under the directory she founded a hospital, 
work-house, and orphan asylum at Chatillon. 
Thence she was transferred to Versailles, to 
superintend the immense hospital, which she 
reorganized and rendered admirable in all the 
details of its economy and external relations. 
During Napoleon’s last struggles, her devotion 
to her peculiar trust, and to the wounded mil- 
itary of the invaders, as well as of her own 
country, procured her direct and formal ac- 
knowledgments from the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, with offers of the highest de- 
corations, which she uniformly declined. The 
wounded officers and soldiers, the sick and in- 
firm of whatever description, thought it a hap- 
piness to fall under the notice of Mother Chré- 
tien. At the revolution of 1830, she made the 
best preparation within her domain and else- 
where by establishing field hospitals, expect- 
ing a sanguinary struggle between the regi- 
ments about Charles X at St. Cloud and the 
Parisian forces. She regularly explored the 
abodes of the indigent and the haunts of mise- 
ry throughout Versailles and the environs. If 
she could not furnish direct relief, she com- 
passed it for her objects by solicitation and 
the influences of her character.’’* 

No sooner did the storm, which was bursting 
over France, at the close of the last century seem 
to relax its violence, than Madam Deleau pre- 
pared herself to revive the smothered elements 
of a society to whose interests she had consecra- 
ted allherthoughtsandenergies. Her first care 
was to collect the scatiered members of the con- 


* Religious Cabinet, vol. i, p. 529. 





gregation, and to animate them in the pursuit of 
their high vocation ; the next step was to open 
a noviciate for the reception and training of 
such as were desirous to embrace that state of 
lite. For this purpose she rented a house at 
Paris, and, in view of the many advantages to 
be derived from the institute, the government 
seconded her zeal by an annual appropriation 
of a considerable sum, which gave an ex- 
traordinary impulse to its operations, and 
caused the immediate restoration of more than 
two hundred and fifty establishments to the 
benign and effective supervision of the Sisters 
of Charity.* In recalling this excellent institu- 
tion to its aid, the French government, although 
stiJl deeply imbued with the hatred of religion, 
openly avowed its admiration of a society 
whose members devoted themselves profes. 
sionally to the relief of the poor, and we hear 
the same sentiments expressed at the present 
day by those who, unable to explain the phe- 
nomenon of that devoted and heroic charity 
which springs up in the bosom of Catholicity, 
have the honesty to acknowledge its high claims 
to public veneration, and to proclaim its won- 
derful effects in the warmest terms of eulogy. 

But after all, what is the principle of 
that sublime virtue, but the disposition to ob- 
serve strictly the maxims of the gospel ?— 
and whence comes it that the richest fruits of 
charity are brought forth so abundantly in the 
Catholic church, but from the steady and suc- 
cessful inculcation of those principles, which 
the divine Author of Christianity so forcibly 
illustrated in his own example and bequeathed 
as a sacred legacy to his followers. “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come follow me.’ (Matt. xix.) 
It is the understanding of this doctrine of Jesus 
Christ that forms the root of that sublime 
morality which is witnessed so extensively in 
the Catholic church, and which, compara- 
tively speaking, has been banished from all 
the sects that disavow the necessity of good 
works as a principle of sanctification. It is a 
desire to practise the perfection delineated in 
the sacred writings, an aspiration after an in- 
timate union with Christ by the closest imita- 
tion of his divine example, that inspires so 
much heroism and energy which appear to 


* Henrion, tom. ii, p. 336, ef seq. 
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carnal eyes an inexplicable wonder in the 
moral world. But the necessity or superemi- 
nent advantages of tracing in our actions the 
self-denial and mortification of the Son of God, 
are admitted only in Catholic ethics, and con- 
sequently the admirable results which such a 
belief has a tendency to produce, can be re- 
alized only within the sphere of the Catholic 
communion. These results have not only 
awakened the admiration of the reflecting 
Protestant; they have led him to sigh for the 
introduction of an institute similar to that of 
the Sisters of Charity among the people of his 
own church, and we have more than once 
been informed, through the public journals, 
of attempts to effect an improvement of this 
sort;* but they can never lead to any lasting 
good, because, for the accomplishment of this, 
it is first necessary to adopt those ideas of 
Christian perfection, which the reformers en- 
deavored to explode, and which have always 
been denounced by Protestants as vain and su- 
perstitious. "When they once bring themselves 
to believe that the profession of a monk, of a 
nun, or of a sister of charity, is the direct 
method of accomplishing in their utmost ex- 
tent, the blessed maxims of the Gospel, then, 
and not till then, may they entertain some 
hope of forming benevolent institutions which 
will rival those of Catholicity. ‘The practice 
of heroic charity can spring only from the 
conviction that its laborious and painful works 
draw us nearer to the bright model of the Son 
of God, and add continually to the hundred- 
fold that is reserved for us hereafter. It is 
consoling to perceive that these accurate no- 
tions of Christian morality are gaining ground 
among our dissenting brethren ; this change is 
one of the happy effects of the religious revo- 
lution that has taken place on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The most distinguished di- 
vine of the present Oxford school, after having 
drawn the portrait of a truly apostolical Chris- 
tian, continues in these words: “‘ Ask your- 
self this question, and be honest in your an- 
swer. This model of a Christian, though not 
commanding your literal imitation, still is it 
not the very model which has been fulfilled in 


* A writer in a recent number of the New York 
Churchman, observes: ‘‘I will only suggest that could 
the office of deacons be restored to its primeval pur- 
pose, and the institution of Sisters of Charity be re- 
vived, much might be done towards restoring a better 
state of things.” 


others in every age since the New Testamert 
was written? You will ask me in whom? 
I am loth to say ; I have reason to ask you to 
be honest and candid; for so it is, as if from 
consciousness of the fact, and dislike to have 
it urged upon us, we and our forefathers have 
been accustomed to scorn and ridicule these 
faithful, obedient persons, and, in our Sa- 
viour’s very words, to ‘cast out their name 
as evil, for the Son of man’s sake.’ But, 
if the truth must be spoken, what are the 
humble monk, and the holy nun, and other 
regulars, as they are called, but Christians 
after the very pattern given us in Scripture? 
What have they done but this,—continue in 
the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did 
our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as he 
will one day visit, in whom would he see the 
features of the Christians he and his apostles 
left behind them, but in them? Who but 
these give up home and friends, wealth and 
ease, good name, and liberty of will, for the 
kingdom of heaven? Where shall we find 
the image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St. 
John, or of Mary the mother of Mark, or of 
Philip’s daughters, but in those who, whether 
they remain in seclusion, or are sent over the 
earth, have calm faces, and sweet, plaintive 
voices, and spare frames, and gentle manners, 
and hearts weaned from the world, and wills 
subdued; and for their meekness meet with 
insult, and for their purity with slander, and 
for their gravity with suspicion, and for their 
courage with cruelty; yet meet with Christ 
every where,—Christ, their all-sufficient, ever- 
lasting portion, to make up to them, both here 
and hereafter, all they suffer, all they dare, for 
his name’s sake ??’* 

Such precisely is the Catholic view of the 
subject. Besides the precepts of the Gospel, 
the observance of which is sufficient for sal- 
vation, there are counsels the practice of which 
constitutes the perfection of Christian morality ; 
and the desire of attaining to this elevated 
sanctity is the principle that keeps the vestal 
fire of charity ever burning and bright on the 
altars of Catholicity. The truth of this as- 
sertion will at once appear, on an examination 
of the rules by which the religious orders and 
congregations are governed. As our remarks 
have reference particularly to the Sisters of 


* Sermons bearing on subjects of the day, by J. H. 
Newman, 1843, pp. 327—329. 
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Charity, we shall give the reader a brief in- 
sight into the regulations which their holy 
founder wished them to observe; it will show 
at the same time how infinitely more pure, 
nore generous, more elevated, and more meri- 
torious is the beneficence which they practise, 
than the philanthropy which is prompted by 
human or natural considerations. 

[t is a fundamental maxim among the Sis- 
ters of Charity, to look upon themselves as 
destined, by the will of God, to the service of 
Jesus Christ in the persons of the poor and 
suffering members of society; and, in order 
to become the worthy servants of so great a 
Master, they deem it an obligation to labor 
seriously at their sanctification, by performing 
their various duties in a spirit of humility, 
simplicity, and charity, and with that purity 
of intention which excludes all vanity, human 
respect or self-love, and has in view only the 
accomplishment of the divine will. St. Vin- 
cent also proposed to them the practice of cer- 
tain virtues as peculiarly requisite in their 
state of life; for instance, obedience to their 
superiors ; indifference as to the place or office 
in which they are to be employed; poverty, 
that they may accustom themselves to a con- 
dition which becomes them as servants of the 
poor; patience, in order to suffer cheerfully 
and for the love of God, all the inconveniences, 
contradictions, raillery, slander, and other trials 
they may experience, even in doing a good 
service to their neighbor. All this they are to 
consider but a portion of that cross which 
Jesus Christ wishes them to carry after him, 
in order to merit an everlasting crown in 
heaven.* 

The sister of charity, after a noviciate of five 
years, makes a vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, the obligation of which ceases at 
the expiration of one year, when she renews 
her vow, if she remain in the community.t 
It rarely happens that a sister abandons her 
vocation. The rule of the society prescribes 
various spiritual exercises for the sanctifica- 
tion of its members, such as the daily prac- 
tice of vocal and mental prayer, spiritual read- 
ing and other devotions, the frequentation of 
the sacraments, an annual retreat, and regu- 
lates for each sister, according to the mission 
in which she is employed, the different duties 


* Abelly, Vie de St. Vincent, b. ii, ch. 3. 
+ Bibliotheque Sacree, Art. Filles de Ja charite, 





that she must perform during the day. It in- 
sists in a special manner upon the practice of 
mutual charity, upon uniformity in all things, 
and a strict attention to the rules of modesty, 

In addition to the general regulations which 
regard al] the members of the society, St. Vin- 
cent has given special directions relative to 
the various employments of the sisters, stating 
in detail the proper manner of attending the 
sick in hospitals and private houses, of con- 
ducting foundling asylums, free schools, and 
discharging other offices of their vocation, 
He has also pointed out the dangers to which 
they may be exposed in these different situa- 
tions, the precautions to be adopted, the spirit 
by which they are to be animated; in short, 
he has provided for every circumstance, omit- 
ting no instruction that could tend to insure 
to the suffering members of society that at- 
tention, comfort, and spiritual consolation 
which their case may require.* The pious 
Christian and true philanthropist will admire 
still more the profound wisdom and ardent 
charity of St. Vincent of Paul, if he considers 
in particular the admirable directions which 
he has laid down for the observance of his 
spiritual daughters. We can only allude to 
them briefly. 

He would have those who are appointed to 
attend the sick, to consider that they ought to 
be adorned with virtues equal, if not superior 
to those of cloistered nuns, because they are 
much more exposed than religious who never 
pass beyond the limits of their monastery. 
Moreover, their cell being some poor enclo- 
sure; their chapel, the parish church; their 
cloister, the streets of the city; their limits, 
obedience; their grate, the fear of God ; their 
veil, the most scrupulous modesty, they should 
endeavor to comport themselves, on all occa- 
sions, in the same becoming, recollected, and 
edifying manner, as if they were bound by 
the more solemn obligations of a conventual 
life. For this purpose they will aim continu- 
ally at the practice of the virtues recommended 
in their rule. He wishes them to think fre- 
quently of the end for which their services are 
required, viz: to wait upon the sick, to con- 
sole them in their sufferings, and to render 
them all the corporal and spiritual assistance 
which they may have need of. 


* Abelly, ibid. 
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In ministering to the sick, he desired them 
to be actuated only with a view of pleasing 
God, and equally indifferent to the praises 
and injuries they may receive, except so far 
as they may turn the former to their self-con- 
fusion, and make use of the latter as an occa- 
sion of imitating the humility of Jesus Christ, 
who suffered persecution even from those 
whom he had benefited. The sisters cannot 
accept any present from the sick whom they 
attend. Instead of considering themselves 
entitled to remuneration, they are instructed 
rather to look upon themselves as debtors to 
the poor, since their offices of charity are su- 
perabundantly compensated by the rich in- 
heritance which is accumulating for them in 
heaven, and are well rewarded, even in this 
life, by the interior peace and eminent satis- 
faction which they reap from a faithful dis- 
charge of their duties.* 

From the spirit that pervades these direc- 
tions relative to the attendance of the sick, we 
may judge of the regulations which St. Vin- 
cent has traced for the various other offices of 
mercy that devolve upon the Sisters of Cha- 
rity. They are all characterized by that trans- 
cendant virtue which constitutes the perfection 
of Christianity, and a heavenly wisdom which, 
in providing for the temporal wants of the 
neighbor, looks ultimately to the glory of God 
and the sanctification of souls. Nor is ita mat- 
ter of surprise that, under the guidance of these 
excellent constitutions, the institute should 
have spread so rapidly, and accomplished so 
much for the cause of suffering humanity. 

It was the opinion of Vincent that God 
would pour his blessings more abundantly 
upon the poor who were devoted to the ser- 
vice of the poor, and for this reason he ex- 
cluded, during many years, from the society, 
all persons who did not move in an humble 
sphere of life. But others, of a higher con- 
dition in the world, having subsequently pre- 
sented themselves to share in the lowly and 
weritorious labors of the sisters, it was deemed 
more conformable to the views of Providence 
to accede to their pious wishes. The experi- 
ment was therefore tried, and it proved suc- 
cessful. Young ladies who had been brought 
up in luxury, and surrounded with the glitter 
of this world, now laid aside their rich cos- 


* Abelly, ibid. 








tumes and delicate habits for a life of pov- 
erty and self-denial, rejoicing in the blessed 
work of serving unfortunate beings, who before 
would not have been suffered to wait upon 
them, and wearing their coarse habit with a 
far greater pleasure, than the most brilliant 
attire could impart to the votaries of pride and 
fashion.* Religion presents to us the same 
beautiful spectacle at the present day; that 
happy combination of energy and gentleness, 
which strikes the mind with irresistible power, 
because it exhibits the highest achievements 
and the most brilliant triumphs of virtue. 

If a spectacle like this commands universal 
admiration, if it has made the proudest mas- 
ter-spirits of infidelity bow down in humble 
homage before its overpowering truth, we can 
scarcely realize the sentiments of profound re- 
gard which St. Vincent himself entertained for 
his spiritual daughters. His heart, steeped in 
charity, was filled with the tenderest emo- 
tions- at the bare mention of the ‘ servants 
of the poor.”? Their happiness, in his esti- 
mation, was supreme; while he considered 
their virtue almost inaccessible to danger. 
«What rejoicings will there be in heaven,” 
he exclaims, in a letter to Madam Legras, 
‘in witnessing the devoted charity of these 
good sisters! With what confidence will 
they appear at the tribunal of the sovereign 
Judge, after having performed so many vir- 
tuous deeds! It really seems to me that all 
the crowns of royalty, and all the kingdoms 
of the earth are but filth, in comparison to the 
merit and glory which they have reason to 
hope for hereafter.”’+ Convinced that they 
were special objects of the divine protection, 
he did not hesitate to place them in the most 
difficult situations to which their virtue could 
be exposed; and he seemed almost to think 
that God would sooner work a miracle in their 
behalf, than abandon them in any trying emer- 
gency, either of a spiritual or temporal nature, 
The following incident will show that he 
was not mistaken. A sister of charity having 
gone to a house in the faubourg St. Germain 
at Paris, for the purpose of attending the sick, 
she had scarcely entered the dwelling when 
the whole edifice, though but recently erected, 
crumbled to the ground. Out of thirty individu- 
als who were in the house at the time, not one 


* Collet, Vie de St. Vincent de Paul, 12mo, liv. ii. 
+ Abelly, liv. ii, ch. 3. 
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escaped death, except a little child that was 
somewhat injured, and the sister of charity her- 
self, who remained perfectly unhurt. Amid the 
ruins that were forming around her, she stood 
on the corner of a floor, the greater part of which 
had been precipitated, leaving barely sufficient 
room for her feet to lodge upon. Here she re- 
mained motionless, with the pitcher in her hand 
that she had brought with her; and though 
clouds of stones, wooden fragments, and articles 
of furniture, were falling every where at her 
side, from the upper stories, they seemed to 
respect her person; and she went out from 
this pile of ruins untouched and unharmed, 
and greeted with the joyful felicitations of the 
immense multitude that had been attracted to 
the spot.* 

We have seen that before the troubles of the 
French revolution, the society possessed up- 
wards of four hundred establishments. Since 
its reorganization, from that period, by Madam 
Deleau, it has been steadily acquiring addi- 
tional claims to public regard, and extending in 
every direction its beneficent operations. The 
mother house at Paris, where the superior- 
general, Madam Amblard, resides, has between 
four and five hundred dependencies in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, the great proportion 
of which are in France, Italy, and Spain. 
Besides the noviciate at Paris, there are two 
others at Turin and Madrid. In the French 
capital alone, the sisters have forty-seven es- 
tablishments. Portugal is also blessed with 
the charitable labors of these devoted women. 


* Collet, ibid. 


In the ecclesiastical district of Holland and 
Zealand there are four institutions under their 
charge. At Geneva, in Switzerland, they 
have a school for girls, and another at Cop. 
stantinople. The diocesses of Luck and §Sa- 
mogia, in Russia, had each an establishment, 
and that of Mohilow had six, until the recent 
persecutions of the autocrat tyrant drove the 
friends of the poor and the suffering from 
their benevolent occupations. At Santorino, 
in Greece, they have an institution under their 
care, and they conduct a school for girls at 
Smyrna, where they also devote themselves 
to the service of the sick. Through the zeal 
of Dr. Dupuch, bishop of Algiers, this city is 
now enjoying the blessings of their charity, 
and it is contemplated to place shortly under 
their direction the spacious hospital at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, which is conducted under 
the patronage of several among the European 
princes. Mexico, on this side of the Atlantic, 
has also invited these friends of humanity to its 
borders. The number of sisters employed in 
the above mentioned establishments, amounts 
to nearly four thousand. 

In this sketch we have given of the present 
state of the society, we have so far said no- 
thing of the institute in the United States, as 
it is not subject to the European administration 
to which we have alluded. But we propose, 
on a future occasion, to furnish an outline of 
its history, and to trace its gradual progress, 
from the humble beginnings of its holy 
foundress, to the present magnificent scale of 
usefulness, which is the admiration of our 
country. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Rome—Ixtract of a letter from the Propaganda in 
Rome, which, among other things, describes a cere- 
mony of a literary character, that takes place annu- 
ally at Rome, and is unquestionably the most learned 
and most interesting exhibition of the kind that is 
exhibited in the civilized world at the present day. 


“The Epiphany, you know, is the great festival of 


the Gentiles, and it has been justly called the Christ- 
mas day of all pagan nations. Our college being in- 


stituted for the propagation of the faith among all na- 
tions, and our students being a collection from every 
quarter of the world, to which the first gleam of the 
Gospel has penetrated, this commemoration of our 
Savior’s first making himself known to the Gentiles, 
is kept as our especial festival, and celebrated with 
more solemnity than Christmas itself. Our church 
had been ornamented in the usual Roman style. 
The walls of the sanctuary were lined with damask; 
the columns, pilasters and cornices, covered will 
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scarlet and their edges marked and ornamented with 
gold and silver lace; the doors and niches were 
curtained also with damask, and the entablatures 
and side-chapels hung with sweeping folds of crim- 
son and white, and orange intertwined, the edges 
fringed deeply with gold. When these ornaments 
are arranged with taste, as they generally are, they 
give toa church a remarkable air of elegance and 
festivity. I forgot to add that the aisle, the vesti- 
bule and the street without, were strewn with the 
green leaves of the boxwood. 

« These preparations are common to many other 
churches ; but, the beautiful spectacle of this morn- 
ing is not, I think, to be witnessed in any other 
spot upon earth, except in the Eternal City, and at 
the church of the Propaganda. At one and the 
same time, at the different altars of the church, the 
sacrifice of mass was offered in the Latin, the Ar- 
menian, the Syrian, and the Melchite-Greek rites; 
at another time was an Ambrosian. Each used 
different vestments, different ceremonies, and a 
different language: each, according to the venerable 
rite handed down for ages in his nation; but all 
agreeing perfectly in the same one faith, all offer- 
ing the identical one sacrifice, which, first offered 
upon Mount Calvary, was to wash away the sins 
of all the world, and bring all « men of good will” 
into the one fold. There are various other rites, 
as the Coptic, the Sclavonian, and the Mozorambic; 
and sometimes our church contains representatives 
from all of these. On this occasion, one of the 
Armenians and the Melchite-Greek, each sang a 
high Mass, our students of the same rites forming 
the choirs, to sing the responses, the Kyrie, &c. 
From six o’clock until mid-day, the sacristy was 
thronged with priests, Orientals and Latins, all 
anxious to celebrate this festival in the church of the 
Three Wise Men. All the altars were constantly 
occupied, two of them always by Orientals. There 
was something striking and solemn in their appear- 
ance ; their beards, some jet black, and some snowy 
white, hung down upon their breasts; the Syrians 
were enveloped in falling robes that encompassed 
the whole person, the Armenians wore large copes, 
and elegant coronets, doffing these last in the more 
solemn parts of the sacrifice; they were served by 
acolytes in large flowing robes: so often they ex- 
tended their arms in prayer, and so often they turned 
to read the sacred lessons to the people, or to beg 
their prayers, sometimes to bless them with the sign 
of the cross, and sometimes with the consecrated 
elements themselves. No Catholic could view that 
scene unmoved. There were men, whose races 
had been dumb to each other since the dispersion 
at Babel, now meeting like brothers, in the one 
church, and offering the same hallowed Victim to 
the throne of the eternal Father. 

“ At eleven o’clock, we had a solemn episcopal 





high mass, celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Brown, 
of England. I had the happiness to serve as sub- 
deacon, and while singing the epistle, how my 
heart did swell within me at those words of the 
prophet: ‘ Lift up thy eyes round about and see, all 
these are gathered together, they are come to thee.’ 
I felt that I was in Rome, the Jerusalem of Chris- 
tians, I thought of the scene I had witnessed during 
the morning, I thought of my fellow students around, 
congregated literally from the countries of Madian 
and Epha, and Cedar and Nabaioth, offerers, not 
of gold and frankincense, but of their hearts and 
souls for the service of their infant Saviour. I am 
sure that many a heart at that same time * was won- 
dering and was enlarged to see the multitude of the 
sea converted, and the strength of the Gentiles come’ 
to meet in faith and charity at the centre of unity. 
So much did I feel elated that, though you will 
laugh at the anti-climax, without knowing whether 
I did well or ill, I poured out my whole strength 
into my voice, as if to drive into the ears of both 
Protestants and Catholics, that beautiful prophecy, 
so that having its fulfilment before their eyes, the 
one might listen and believe, and the others, be- 
lieving more firmly, might love more warmly. It 
seemed the effect was not entirely bad, for whereas 
my singing at mass is one of the standing jokes for 
our Sunday recreations, this morning there was a 
pretty general expression of surprise and compli- 
ment. ... 

*‘T might add something with regard to our pri- 
vate celebration among ourselves in college; of 
which not the least remarkable point was the serv- 
ing of an Ice Cream at breakfast, at half past six, 
A. M. of a January morning!—but I leave that for 
something better... . 

‘During the octave of Epiphany, we have ano- 
ther celebration, equally appropriate to the institu- 
tion and to the festival, and equally singular: being 
at the same time less sacred in its character, it is a 
more legitimate object of curiosity. This is the 
academy of languages, being a public display of ail 
the various dialects of which there are representa- 
tives in this seminary of the world. Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti, the ‘living dictionary of forty languages,’ 
presides over the exhibition, with the title of Prince 
of the Academy. ‘This good old man frequents the 
college during all the year, and it must excite the 
admiration of any one, to see him passing through 
the corridors and halls, unattended, and unconscious 
of being one of the wonders of the learned world, 
cheerful and simple almost as a child. When here, 
he always has some student with him, either to 
study some new language, or to exercise himself in 
one already known, or teaching the student with 
all charity and patience, some dialect that will be 
of service in his future mission. When preparing 
for the academy, he is here almost constantly, re- 
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viewing the compositions, listening to the rehears- 
als, and correcting the reciters. The arrangements 
for the academy are quite simple. The compositions 
are short pieces of poetry, the subjects generally 
being connected with the festivals of the season: 
there are no embellishments of dress, no interludes 
of music, but the recitations follow each other in 
immediate succession. Yet, with all its naked 
simplicity, it is one of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions in the city, and after the solemn functions at 
St. Peter’s, it is perhaps the greatest object of anx- 
iety to strangers. . . . . On the present occasion, 
there were fifty-one compositions, exhibiting forty- 
six different dialects, of which more than thirty 
were distinct languages of different nations or dif- 
ferent ages. Each student was well acquainted 
with the language in which he recited ; and of the 
modern languages, almost every one was the real 
native dialect of its representative. .... 

«‘The English was delivered by a young Bosto- 
nian; the French, delivered by a student from Ge- 
neva, was composed expressly for the occasion by 
the Abbé Gerbet, author of that beautiful treatise 
on the eucharist. The guttural Chaldean, and the 
Polish, with its trzwszs, were among the most curi- 
ous; but, for sweetness of sound, every one admired 
most the beautilul modern Greek. ‘The German- 
Swiss was pronounced by a warm-hearted native 
of that gallant little republic, who poured out, in no 
honeyed words, his indignation against the tyrant 
Herod. ‘I'wo little East Indians from Pegu, the one 
named Kalla, the other Gnaw (pinch the cat and 
she'll pronounce it for you), gave a spirited dialogue 
which they had composed themselves in their native 
language. The Aiaric was delivered by an Abys- 
synian, who, in some parts of our country, could 
not appear without risking his liberty for life. He 
was a schismatic priest, and had been raised to the 
dignity of a mitred abbot. Ile came to Rome a few 
years ago, in company with a prince who visited 
the Eternal City to see its wonders, and to inform 
himself about its religion. Several of the retinue 
became Catholics here, and the Abbate Gabriel Olde 
humbly entered college to begin his studies with 
little boys; his course, however, has been much 
abbreviated, and he will return as a Catholic mis- 
sionary, before long. The Arabic was by Francis 
Gazzens, a handsome and interesting young boy 
from Mount Libanus, and a member of one of the 
wealthiest and most influential princely families of 
the place. ‘The most curious of all were the reci- 
tations in Chinese. It is a strange language, almost 
every word is a monosyilable, and almost every 
syllable has a nasal sound. ‘The first composition 
was in the ancient literary or learned language, and 
was recited by Matthew Li of Sciansi; next the 
modern literary, by John Vang, of the same place: 
then a little priest, Rev, Francis Leang, who was 
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lately ordained here, and who will soon return 
home, gave a long piece of declamation in his natiye 
dialect of Canton, and with the tones and inflections 
of Chinese oratory: every cadence was a bar of 
music, and the voice would swell and die away 
again, so that it was difficult to imagine it was not 
a chaunt instead of an oration: lastly, there was a 
dialogue between John Mong, Paul Lien and Mat- 
thew Liew, all of Sciansi, and they terminated it 
with a hymn to one of their own airs; the tune was 
a perfect parody on the hymns at a Methodist meet- 
ing. Three little Greeks then stood up to thank 
the audience for their attendance. After much 
anxious deliberation as to how they should do it, 
one proposed to pick big sounding words out of all 
the languages they had heard, and make verses of 
them; ‘ Then see how the people will clap us, for 
they always do, when they hear something that 
hey can’t understand.’ Another preferred calling 
on the muses who could give them such pretty 
verses about 


* Gentle rains and babbling streams, 
And shepherds’ strains and golden dreams: 


The third laughed at them both, gave a plain com- 
mon sense compliment to the auditory, and told 
them the academy was concluded. . . . Five car- 
dinals honored the academy with their presence. 
There was also the Abbé Gerbet, who for some 
time past has resided in Rome: Lord Fingal of Ire- 
land, a good conscientious Catholic, though no re- 
pealer, and Henry Grattan, Esq., a warm repealer, 
though not a Catholic, were side by side. There 
were present also, the Baron de Bussiere of France; 
Dr. Combes of Scotland, the great phrenologist; 
and from our own country, Pierce Connolly, Esq., 
of Natchez, and Dr. , the benevolent philan- 
thropist of Massachusetts. How strange that this 
last, so benevolent and so intelligent, can blind 
himself to the fact that religion has always been 
the pioneer and the only faithful guardian of true 
philanthropy. 

«* What more beautiful spectacle could kindness 
and love desire to witness than was there presented 
in that hall? I doubt whether mere human philan- 
thropy in its most extravagant dreams, pictures to 
itself Chinese and Britain, Turk and American, 
Negro and Greek, Indian and Pole, meeting and 
mingling all together, not for commerce, but in 
sociable friendship; eating and sleeping under one 
roof, forming one family, with one heart and one 
If philanthropy ever has dreamed such a 
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dream, she never dared hope for its fulfilment, ex- 
cept in the dreamy future. Religion has realized 
it; and the exhibition of this academy is only a 
visible index, showing the directions in which her 
rays are scattered; to find their terminations one 
must travel over all the earth, and for the fruits of 
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the light and warmth she spreads, he must look into 
every court and every cabin where she is known, 
and ask the rich man what makes him charitable, 
and the poor man, what makes him contented and 
happy. Happiness comes only from religion—re- 
ligion comes only from the centre appointed by its 
all-wise Author; and if Protestants inquire where 
the centre is, a simple answer is to show them the 
family congregated in the Propaganda: let them 
listen to the academy of languages, and ask them 
what influence has brought all these together. .. . 
Forgive me, if these reflections are out of place; I 
must remember I am not writing to a skeptic, but 
to one already engaged in the holy work of religious 
charity, and to my own ——-— who would rather 
have something more familiar. Well, on Christmas 
I enjoyed more than I expected. There was very 
little of ‘old times,’ during the day, but there was 
every thing else. The morning office was sung 
solemnly in choir, with all the usual ministers in 
full dress: the antiphons and responses being sung 
by a select band of the students, some of whom 
have voices of remarkable richness; in the hymns, 
the soprano parts were sustained by two little 
Greeks, about nine years old. 

*‘ Most of the time in the morning was taken up 
jn mutual congratulations, visiting the Reverénd 
superiors, &c....... / After solemn vespers, we 
visited the venerable old church of Santa Maria in 
Araceli, on the hill of the capitol. The Christmas 
crib exhibited here is the largest and most elegant 
in the city, and the church is a great favorite of the 
common people. They still preserve in this church 
the old custom of letting little children preach dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays; while we were there, 
alittle girl perhaps six years old, mounted the tiny 
pulpit opposite to the crib, and with all the serious- 
hess of an old matron, delivered her miniature ser- 
mon, which some priest had taught her, on the love 
of Jesus; and the crowd about, listened with all 
attention and respect. The custom has ceased in 
other churches, but it is very common in private 
family circles. .. . 

«When we returned home, an American fellow- 
student joined me in Adeste Fideles, and then we 
chatted for half an hour about the great republic 
and its growing church, and then came the most 
appropriate and most welcome Christmas gift that 
I could have dared to hope for—guess—your own 
letter—so { spent my first Christmas evening in 
Rome, just where I spent my last one in America, 
sitting in the old sacristy, talking with my own 
good God bless you for hitting so exactly. 

“P.S. I trust many fervent prayers have been 
offered for Bishop Rosati, who labored so long and 
80 successfully for our whole country. He reached 
Rome only a few days before he died. We were 
in the country; so that we had not even the satis- 
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faction of attending his funeral. The holy father 
enjoys good health: he officiated in St. Peter’s on 
Christmas day, as usual. 

«The apparition of the cross in China has been 
satisfactorily confirmed by several letters. It was 
in the interior of the country, on a calm day, in a 
clear sky, and early in the afternoon: the cross was 
large and brilliant, lasted a considerable time, and 
was seen by a large number of natives, Catholic 
and pagan. ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, in the fir- 
mament of heaven.’ . 

*<T can scarcely write for the merry ringing of St. 
Andrew’s bells. ‘To-morrow is the anniversary of 
M. Ratisbonne’s conversion. From the street door 
the grand altar looks like a pyramid of fire : the 
church is perfectly crammed, and the street filled 
with carriages. They are singing the litanies, and 
a cardinal will give the benediction of the blessed 
sacrament. 

** Good bye, and pray for your,” &c. 

Russra.—A letter from St. Petersburgh of the 
30th of February, states that an ukase had just 
been issued by the emperor declaring that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of the western provinces of 
the empire should be paid by the state after the 
Ist of May next. The ukase divides the Catholic 
parishes into five classes. The pastors included 
in the first are to receive an annual salary of six 
hundred silver rubles (£100), and those of the last 
class, of two hundred and thirtyseven rubles (£37). 

THe Pores 1N Prussia.—Grand Duchy of 
Posen.—Orders have been received here for all 
Polish emigrants who took part in the revolution, 
and most of whom have come to us from France, to 
quit Prussia within a fortnight. In this order it is 
positively declared that no petition for a mitigation 
of the measure will be attended to. Only those 
who find it absolutely impossible to settle their af- 
fairs here will be allowed to remain a fortnight 
longer.— Tablet. 

SoutH Amertca.— New Grenada.— About a 
year ago, both the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
ties of this young and populous republic, solicited 
the see of Rome to have the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus among them, to instruct the youth, to 
labor among the Indians, &c. ‘Their wishes are 
about to be realized. A letter from Paris, dated 
the 9th of December, and received in this city, in- 
forms us that twelve Spanish Jesuit fathers, and 
six lay brothers were about te sail for Carthagena.— 
Catholic Cabinet. 





DOMESTIC. 

ArcHprocess oF BaLTimore.—Spirilual Re- 
treat.—( Communicated. )—It was our good fortune 
to be present, on Sunday last, at the metropolitan 
church, during the celebration of divine service, 
when the spiritual retreat, begun so happily for reli- 
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viewing the compositions, listening to the rehears- 
als, and correcting the reciters. The arrangements 
for the academy are quite simple. ‘The compositions 
are short pieces of poetry, the subjects generally 
being connected with the festivals of the season: 
there are no embellishments of dress, no interludes 
of music, but the recitations follow each other in 
immediate succession. Yet, with all its naked 
simplicity, it is one of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions in the city, and after the solemn functions at 
St. Peter’s, it is perhaps the greatest object of anx- 
iety to strangers. . . . . On the present occasion, 
there were fifty-one compositions, exhibiting forty- 
six different dialects, of which more than thirty 
were distinct languages of different nations or dif- 
ferent ages. Each student was well acquainted 
with the language in which he recited ; and of the 
modern languages, almost every one was the real 
native dialect of its representative. .... 

‘The English was delivered by a young Bosto- 
nian; the French, delivered by a student from Ge- 
neva, was composed expressly for the occasion by 
the Abbé Gerbet, author of that beautiful treatise 
on the eucharist. The guttural Chaldean, and the 
Polish, with its trzwszs, were among the most curi- 
ous; but, for sweetness of sound, every one admired 
most the beautiful modern Greek. ‘The German- 
Swiss was pronounced by a warm-hearted native 
of that gallant little republic, who poured out, in no 
honeyed words, his indignation against the tyrant 
Herod. ‘Two little East Indians from Pegu, the one 
named Kalla, the other Gnaw (pinch the cat and 
she'll pronounce it for you), gave a spirited dialogue 
which they had composed themselves in their native 
language. The Aimaric was delivered by an Abys- 
synian, who, in some parts of our country, could 
not appear without risking his liberty for life. He 
was a schismatic priest, and had been raised to the 
dignity of a mitred abbot. Ile came to Rome a few 
years ago, in company with a prince who visited 
the Eternal City to see its wonders, and to inform 
himself about its religion. Several of the retinue 
became Catholics here, and the Abbate Gabriel Olde 
humbly entered college to begin his studies with 
little boys; his course, however, has been much 
abbreviated, and he will return as a Catholic mis- 
sionary, before long. The Arabic was by Francis 
Gazzens, a handsome and interesting young boy 
from Mount Libanus, and a member of one of the 
wealthiest and most influential princely families of 
the place. ‘The most curious of all were the reci- 
tations in Chinese. It is a strange language, almost 
every word is a monosyilable, and almost every 
syllable has a nasal sound. ‘The first composition 
was in the ancient literary or learned language, and 
was recited by Matthew Li of Sciansi; next the 
modern literary, by John Vang, of the same place: 
then a little priest, Rev. Francis Leang, who was 
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lately ordained here, and who will soon return 
home, gave a long piece of declamation in his natiye 
dialect of Canton, and with the tones and inflections 
of Chinese oratory: every cadence was a bar of 
music, and the voice would swell and die away 
again, so that it was difficult to imagine it was not 
a chaunt instead of an oration: lastly, there was a 
dialogue between John Mong, Paul Lien and Mat- 
thew Liew, all of Sciansi, and they terminated it 
with a hymn to one of their own airs; the tune was 
a perfect parody on the hymns at a Methodist meet- 
ing. Three little Greeks then stood up to thank 
the audience for their attendance. After much 
anxious deliberation as to how they should do it, 
one proposed to pick big sounding words out of all 
the languages they had heard, and make verses of 
them; ‘ Then see how the people will clap us, for 
they always do, when they hear something that 
they can’t understand.’ Another preferred calling 
on the muses who could give them such pretty 
verses about 


* Gentle rains and babbling streams, 
And shepherds’ strains and golden dreams :? 


The third laughed at them both, gave a plain com- 
mon sense compliment to the auditory, and told 
them fhe academy was concluded. . . . Five car- 
dinals honored the academy with their presence. 
There was also the Abbé Gerbet, who for some 
time past has resided in Rome: Lord Fingal of Ire- 
land, a good conscientious Catholic, though no re- 
pealer, and Henry Grattan, Esq., a warm repealer, 
though not a Catholic, were side by side. There 
were present also, the Baron de Bussiere of France; 
Dr. Combes of Scotland, the great phrenologist; 
and from our own country, Pierce Connolly, Esq., 
of Natchez, and Dr. , the benevolent philan- 
thropist of Massachusetts. How strange that this 
last, so benevolent and so intelligent, can blind 
himself to the fact that religion has always been 
the pioneer and the only faithful guardian of true 
philanthropy. 

** What more beautiful spectacle could kindness 
and love desire to witness than was there presented 
in that hall? I doubt whether mere human philan- 
thropy in its most extravagant dreams, pictures to 
itself Chinese and Britaia, Turk and American, 
Negro and Greek, Indian and Pole, meeting and 
mingling all together, not for commerce, but in 
sociable friendship; eating and sleeping under one 
roof, forming one family, with one heart and one 
soul. If philanthropy ever has dreamed such a 
dream, she never dared hope for its fulfilment, ex- 
cept in the dreamy future. Religion has realized 
it; and the exhibition of this academy is only a 
visible index, showing the directions in which her 
rays are scattered; to find their terminatioas one 
must travel over all the earth, and for the fruits of 
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the light and warmth she spreads, he must look into 
every court and every cabin where she is known, 
and ask the rich man what makes him charitable, 
and the poor man, what makes him contented and 
happy. Happiness comes only from religion—re- 
ligion comes only from the centre appointed by its 
all-wise Author; and if Protestants inquire where 
the centre is, a simple answer is to show them the 
family congregated in the Propaganda: let them 
listen to the academy of languages, and ask them 
what influence has brought all these together. .. . 
Forgive me, if these reflections are out of place; I 
must remember I am not writing to a skeptic, but 
to one already engaged in the holy work of religious 
charity, and to my own ——-— who would rather 
have something more familiar. Well, on Christmas 
I enjoyed more than I expected. There was very 
little of ‘old times,’ during the day, but there was 
every thing else. The morning office was sung 
solemnly in choir, with all the usual ministers in 
full dress: the antiphons and responses being sung 
by a select band of the students, some of whom 
have voices of remarkable richness; in the hymns, 
the soprano parts were sustained by two little 
Greeks, about nine years old. 

« Most of the time in the morning was taken up 
jn mutual congratulations, visiting the Reverend 
papertora, &e. 0... After solemn vespers, we 
visited the venerable old church of Santa Maria in 
Araceli, on the hill of the capitol. The Christmas 
crib exhibited here is the largest and most elegant 
in the city, and the church is a great favorite of the 
common people. They still preserve in this church 
the old custom of letting little children preach dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays; while we were there, 
alittle girl perhaps six years old, mounted the tiny 
pulpit opposite to the crib, and with all the serious- 
ness of an old matron, delivered her miniature ser- 
mon, which some priest had taught her, on the love 
of Jesus; and the crowd about, listened with all 
attention and respect. The custom has ceased in 
other churches, but it is very common in private 
family circles. .. . 

«When we returned home, an American fellow- 
student joined me in Adeste Fideles, and then we 
chatted for half an hour about the great republic 
and its growing church, and then came the most 
appropriate and most welcome Christmas gift that 
I could have dared to hope for—guess—your own 
letter—so { spent my first Christmas evening in 
Rome, just where I spent my last one in America, 
sitting in the old sacristy, talking with my own 
good God bless you for hitting so exactly. 

«P.§S. I trust many fervent prayers have been 
offered for Bishop Rosati, who labored so long and 
80 successfully for our whole country. He reached 
Rome only a few days before he died. We were 
in the country; so that we had not even the satis- 
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faction of attending his funeral. The holy father 
enjoys good health: he officiated in St. Peter’s on 
Christmas day, as usual. 

** The apparition of the cross in China has been 
satisfactorily confirmed by several letters. It was 
in the interior of the country, on a calm day, in a 
clear sky, and early in the afterncon: the cross was 
large and brilliant, lasted a considerable time, and 
was seen by a large number of natives, Catholic 
and pagan. ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, in the fir- 
mament of heaven.’ . 

“<I can scarcely write for the merry ringing of St. 
Andrew’s bells. ‘To-morrow is the anniversary of 
M. Ratisbonne’s conversion. From the street door 
the grand altar looks like a pyramid of fire : the 
church is perfectly crammed, and the street filled 
with carriages. They are singing the litanies, and 
a cardinal will give the benediction of the blessed 
sacrament. 

“Good bye, and pray for your,” &c. 

Russra.—A letter from St. Petersburgh of the 
30th of February, states that an ukase had just 
been issued by the emperor declaring that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of the western provinces of 
the empire should be paid by the state after the 
Ist of May next. The ukase divides the Catholic 
parishes into five classes. The pastors included 
in the first are to receive an annual salary of six 
hundred silver rubles (£100), and those of the last 
class, of two hundred and thirtyseven rubles (£37). 

THE Portes 1N Prussia.—Grand Duchy of 
Posen.—Orders have been received here for all 
Polish emigrants who took part in the revolution, 
and most of whom have come to us from France, to 
quit Prussia within a fortnight. In this order it is 
positively declared that no petition for a mitigation 
of the measure will be attended to. Only those 
who find it absolutely impossible to settle their af- 
fairs here will be allowed to remain a fortnight 
longer.— Tablet. 

SoutH Amertca.— New Grenada.— About a 
year ago, both the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
ties of this young and populous republic, solicited 
the see of Rome to have the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus among them, to instruct the youth, to 
labor among the Indians, &c. ‘Their wishes are 
about to be realized. A letter from Paris, dated 
the 9th of December, and received in this city, in- 
forms us that twelve Spanish Jesuit fathers, and 
six lay brothers were about to sail for Carthagena.— 
Catholic Cabinet. 





DOMESTIC. 

Arcuprocess or Battimore.—Spiritual Re- 
treat.—( Communicated. )—It was our good fortune 
to be present, on Sunday last, at the metropolitan 
church, during the celebration of divine service, 
when the spiritual retreat, begun so happily for reli- 
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gion on the Sunday previous by the very Rev. Dr. 
Ryder and Rey. Father McElroy, was brought to a 
close. Never shall we forget the scene, so interesting 
to the eye of faith, which was then presented to our 
view. The vast cathedral, presented to one seated 
in the sanctuary, buta sea of heads: every pew was 
crowded; every seat found an occupant, the aisles 
were literally filled to overflowing ; young and old, 
rich and poor, the ignorant and the learned, were 
pressed together into one compact mass, and “ yield- 
ing their understanding in captivity to the cross of 
Christ,”’ came with the most edifying piety to pros- 
trate themselves before the altar of the great Lord 
of heaven, and to drink in the words of almost in- 
spired eloquence, which flowed with such a rapidi- 
ty and unction from the rich and gifted intellect of 
the speaker. The very Rev. Dr. Ryder as- 
cended the pulpit after the Gospel had been sung, 
and after a brief exordium, entered fully upon the 
subject of theeucharistic mystery. It was not his 
intention to prove the existence of this mystery, 
because he supposed, nay he knew that the greater 
portion of his audience, believed firmly, and had 
partaken that very morning of the life-giving sa- 
crament. He should therefore avoid on that occa- 
sion, all controversy ; he would rather draw with 
them “living waters from the Saviour’s fountains,” 
and he should therefore speak to them of the excess 
of divine goodness, of the excess of divine benefi- 
cence, and of the excess of divine love as displayed 
in this consoling and incomprehensible mystery. 
For one full hour the Rev. gentleman poured forth 
a torrent of splendid and impassioned eloquence ; 
the audience listened, as they had been listening 
during the whole week, with almost breathless at- 
tention. Presenting the example of our divine 
Saviour, who conceals in this mystery both his di- 
vinity and his humanity, he exhorted his hearers to 
practise in all the relations of life, sincere humility 
of heart, no mere lip service—no outward show, 
but real, genuine humility, humility of understand- 
ing, humility of heart, that humility which teaches 
a man to bear with perfect resignation the ills and 
misfortunes of this life, knowing well that he is 
truly unworthy of receiving any, even the least 
favor from that bountiful God, whom he has so 
frequently and in so many ways offended. In 
bringing to a close this splendid discourse, address- 
ing himself to the most Rev. Archbishop, he called 
upon him to impart now to his happy children the 
apostolic benediction, to give to them a parting 
blessing, to extend to them an indulgence, a plenary 
indulgence, ‘ not to commit sin,’’ said he, address- 
ing the very many persons of opposite communions 
then present, because all have taken a firm and de- 
termined resolution never more to offend Almighty 
God, but a benediction, an indulgence which should 
be a happy terminus to this thrice happy week, and 


reioonseerencsgeeescammennsitliacna telah aii a 
which should crown all the labors and tears and pen- 
itential works of these days of grace and salvation, 

After the conclusion of the holy sacrifice of the 
mass, the Most Rev. Archbishop, who had eyj. 
dently been no indifferent spectator to this very 
edifying scene, arose from his seat arrayed in hig 
full pontificals, and addressed the vast multitude 
which pressed and thronged around the altar, ip 
words of the most glowing and truly heartfelt elo. 
quence. ‘It is impossible for me, my beloved 
friends,” said he, ‘ toexpress to you the joy of my 
heart at the exceedingly gratifying success, which 
by the grace of God, has attended the spiritual 
retreat held in this church during the past week, 
Glorious has it been for religion, for the honor of 
God, for your ownselves. From the morn’s ear. 
liest dawn, until long after the shades of evening 
had fallen upon the earth, day after day, have we 
witnessed this vast temple crowded to excess, by 
hundreds and thousands, who came to lay open to 
their spiritual Physician the wounds of their 
soul; striking their breasts and weeping over 
the evils of their past life, and seeking a recon- 
ciliation with their offended God, cost what it 
would to them. We have witnessed all this,” said 
he, ‘and our heart has overflown with gratitude to 
the ‘Giver of every good and perfect gift,’ for the 
rich and abundant harvest which he has granted to 
ourlabors. I am about, therefore, all unworthy as 
I am, to impart to you, in the name of the common 
father of all the faithful, the apostolic benedic- 
tion. I know that his heart would beat high with 
joy, did he but witness the scene which we now 
witness, and of which we have been witnesses 
during the past week. Yes, even at this distance 
from the chair of Peter, from the far-off hills of the 
eternal city, the heart of the sovereign pontiff 
would throb with joy did he but know the miracles 
of grace which have been operated, within the last 
few days, within the cathedral of Baltimore. -I am 
about, therefore, to impart to you in his name, his 
apostolic benediction, a benediction which he him- 
self would most willingly give, were he himself 
the spectator of these wonders. In virtue therefore 
of the power imparted to me by the sovereign pon- 
tiff, I will impart to you his blessing ; receive it as 
the consummation of your joy, receive it as 4 
bright jewel which shall shine in that white gar- 
ment which you have purchased to yourselves by 
your faithful attendance at the religious exercises 
of the past week.” 

It is impossible for us to give any thing like an 
adequate idea of the heart-stirring address made by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop to his immense audience, 
as we quote entirely from memory; but this we 
must say, that it was truly a gem, one of those 
happy bursts of eloquence which we have often 
heard from him. 
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After the benediction had been given, the arch- 
bishop again rose, and declared that he could not 
retire without beseeching the prayers of those who 
bad attended the retreat, in behalf of those apos- 
tolic men who had so zealously and so faithfully 
labored, not for the sake of filthy lucre, but for 
their salvation. He begged them to recollect that 
day after day they had listened to strains of almost 
supernatural eloquence, from the lips of those holy 
men who had conducted the retreat; not, perhaps, 
to the persuasive tones of human wisdom, but to 
eloquence, such as was worthy of the apostles, 
worthy of a Paul; he also begged them to remem- 
ber in their prayers those holy and zealous men, 
who had listened with so much attention to their 
tale of wo, who had wept over them, and who had 
wept with them ; and he begged of all to pray that 
the good effects of this spiritual retreat might prove 
lasting, and that at the final accounting day, pastor 
and people, confessor and penitent, one and all 
might be admitted into the regions of bliss. 

We cannot close this hasty sketch without men- 
tioning in terms of the highest praise, the noble and 
effective manner in which the choir, under the di- 
rection of its highly talented leader, Mr. Gegan, 
performed, as is usual with them, their part. We 
noticed in particular the Stabat, so appropriate to 
the day, Passion Sunday, and we thought that we 
had seldom heard from their justly far-famed exe- 
cution, such unwonted, such heavenly strains. At 
the conclusion of the entire ceremony, we departed, 
though unwilling, from so interesting, so edifying 
a scene, proud and thankful to God that we be- 
longed to that church which alone could effect 
such wonders upon earth, and waft to the Almighty 
an incense so agreeable in his sight. 

Taking the Habit.—At the convent of the Visi- 
tation, Georgetown, D. C., in February, the reli- 
gious habit was given to Miss Julia Pearce (Sister 
Mary Eulalia), Miss Georgiana Pearce (Sister 
Mary Michael), both of Boston; Miss Elizabeth 
Travers (Sister Mary Agatha), of Washington, and 
Mrs. Keating (Sister Mary Joseph), of Philadel- 
phia. 

St. Paul’s church, Ellicott’s Mills.—Since the 
erection of this neat little church, which has contri- 
buted so much to the honor of religion and the im- 
provement of the village in which it is situated, the 
pastor has been subject to much inconvenience for 
the want of a suitable presbytery. It is his inten- 
tion, we understand, to have a dwelling erected on 
the lot where the church stands, as soon as the ne- 
cessary funds can be obtained for the purpose. We 
hope that his appeal to the Catholics of the archdi- 
ocess will be met with their usual liberality. 

Sislers of Charity —We rejoice to learn that a 
piece of property, late Mount Hope College (un- 
der Protestant influence), consisting of sixteen or 








seventeen acres, ina most eligible situation, has been 
recently purchased by the sisters for a hospital. 
It is distant only one mile from Baltimore, and cost 
but $13,000. The buildings are ample, and will 
easily afford accommodations for seventy or eighty 
patients. We understand thatthe sisters, with those 
under their charge, will remove to their new estab- 
lishment, in the course of a few weeks. 

Diocess or N. Yorx.—Ordination—On Wed- 
nesday, 28th of February, Messrs. Jas. R. Bayley 
and Michael McDonnell received minor orders and 
the tonsure in the cathedral. On Friday, the same 
gentlemen, with Mr. Isaac P. Howell, of Philadel- 
phia, received deacon’s orders, and on the following 
morning were elevated to the priesthood.—Free- 
man’s Journal. 

Drocress or Boston.—The new Catholic church 
in East Boston was dedicated to divine worship, on 
Sunday, the 25th of February. The new German 
church in Boston was recently opened for public 
service. 

Diocess or PirrspurG.— Ordination.—Messrs. 
M. Mitchell, T. Brady, T. O’Flaherty, and R. 
Kleineidam were ordained priests in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, Pittsburg, on Sunday, the 3d of March. 
The Rev. Thos. M’Cullough had been ordained 
priest on the 4th of February.—Pillsburg Catholic. 

New Church.—The new church of Hollidays- 
burg was blessed on the 17th of March, by the 
Rev. Thomas Hayden, who was deputed by the 
bishop of Pittsburg to perform this sacred function. 
It is said to be the handsomest sacred edifice in the 
diocess, after St. Paul’s.—Jbid. 

Driocess or Cutcaco.—A new and large church 
was opened for divine service at Chicago, on last 
Christmas day. The old church, built about ten 
years ago, will be occupied by the German con- 
gregation. ‘The Catholic population is rapidly in- 
creasing in this city.— Cath. Cabinet. 

Diocess or New Orteans.—The trustees of 
St. Louis church, New Orleans, to wreak their ven- 
geance against the bishop have presented a petition 
to the legislature requesting that body to frame 
laws for the government of the Catholic church in 
Louisiana. ‘The U.S. Catholic Miscellany, alluding 
to this, has very well observed : Quem Deus perdere 
vull, pritis dementat ; madness is the forerunner of 
self-destruction. 

Rr. Rev. Dr. CHanrat.—We regret to learn 
that this amiable prelate is laboring under a severe 
affection of his eyes. 

Drocess oF VINCENNES.—Rev. Mr. Weinzepf- 
len.—We regret that the Rev. Mr. Weinzepflen 
has at last been encompassed by the snares of his 
enemies. He is for the present an inmate of a 
prison,—but we regard him as an innocent man, 
wrongfully accused and condemned. We lay be- 
fore our readers the following letter : 
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March 12th, 1844. 

Mr. Eptror:—You have already heard of the 
result of the trial of Rev. Mr. Weinzepflen. On 
Saturday evening last, the argument of the case 
was closed, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
Mr. W. was sentenced to confinement, at hard la- 
bor, in the State prison, for five years; and on Sun- 
day morning, without delay, he was hurried off, 
handcuffed, by the sheriff, to begin his painful 
term of unmerited penance. This news will be 
truly afilicting to most of your readers; but we 
have one consolation, at least, arising from the well 
grounded assurance of his entire innocence. A 
verdict and sentence cannot make a man guilty. 
The guilty have been acquitted, and the innocent 
condemned, in courts of justice; but the conscience 
of the accused, and the final Judge, know how 
justly. From an impartial hearing of the testimo- 
ny, and consideration of the circumstances, I am 
convinced of the innocence of the present victim 
of judicial prosecution, and, though no prophet, I 


hesitate not to say, that there will yet be proof of 


this. 

As an innocent man, Mr. Weinzepflen may con- 
sole himself, by remembering how our Lord was 
caluimniated, abused, reviled and condemned. The 
disciple is not above his Lord, nor the servant 
above his Master. It is said, ** You shall be hated 
by men.” Catholics are hated and reviled, and 
above all, Catholic priests are visited with a dislike 
incomprehensibly bitter, by many sectarians. I 
have been trying to persuade myself, that the jury, 
in this case, acted honestly; and yet, I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that on such testimony, a verdict 
of guilty could not have been obtained against any 
other man than a Catholic priest. The trial was 
one-sided and unfair. The accuser was allowed to 
testify that she believed certain things to be her 
duty as a Catholic, and the lawyers for the prose- 
cution were allowed to argue from her statement— 
to assume false principles and rules, as Catholic; 
whilst the accused was prohibited to set forth the 
real principles, doctrines and discipline of our 
church, the exposition of which would have proved 
her a false, designing woman. Things, then, which 
should have shown her falsehood, were allowed to 
strengthen her accusation. 

It was shown that, after going to confession on 
Wednesday evening, when she pretended that the 
outrage occu) red, she allowed the night to pass 
away without complaint to her husband of this pre- 
tended crime; she allowed her sister, a young wo- 
man, to go to confession to the same priest, the 
next morning; she and her sister approached to 
receive the holy communion at the hands of him 
whom she accuses of this heinous sin; and yet, all 
this time, and under circumstances so solemn, she 
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this wickedness. Whocan believe her? If it were 
not for the prejudice against Catholic priests, who 
could possibly credit such a tale? The law requires 
a woman, under such circumstances, to make her 
complaint in a reasonable time, and if she does not, 
refuses to hear it. Did she act reasonably in re. 
fraining to inform her husband? In allowing her 
sister to go to confession ? In going to receive com- 
munion from such a man? And yet, even such a 
woman, with such a tale, is credited, because the 
victim is a priest. 

The prosecuting attorneys were very virulent, 
and most shockingly misrepresented Catholic doc. 
trines, with affected profession of stating them 
correctly. As far as they could, they excluded 
every thing which might benefit the accused, un- 
der pretence that it was irrelevant. To show what 
care they took to secure the ends of justice, I shall 
mention this fact—The prosecuting attorney and 
his assistant, both objected that the man, offered 
for juryman, should be asked whether he was pre- 


| judiced against the accused. There was not a Ca- 








patiently treasured up the memory and revenge of | 


tholic on the jury, although both the accused and 
accuser were Catholics. ‘There was not on the 
jury a man who knew any thing of the real princi- 
ples of Catholics. There were three members of 
the Methodist church, two Baptists, and two Cun- 
berland Presbyterians,—the rest belonged to no 
church. A misconception of Catholic doctrines, 
no doubt, really injured his trial. Catholics alone 
could have impartially judged of the true merits of 
this accusation. These are only a few items of the 
case—but I feel justified in saying that it was not 
a fair trial. After the jury had been empanelled, 
a certain preacher said: ‘It is a scaly jury to try a 
Catholic priest.” Asa full account of this sad af- 
fair will be given to the public, I need say no more 
at present. I cannot, however, conclude without 
observing that it seems strange that a man should 
be condemned and the sentence actually passed af- 
ter dark on Saturday night, and they could not wait 
till after Sabbath (about which they are so par- 
ticular), before beginning the travel, which was to 
conduct the victiin of malicious prosecution to his 
gloomy prison. They hurried him off to the peni- 
tentiary on Sunday morning. What name would 
you give to such proceedings? 

Farewell for the present. 

Yours truly, in the Lord, E. J. Dursin. 

Catholic Advocale. 

Tue ConsEcraAtTions.—New York, March 10th. 
At half past nine o’clock precisely, the sacred pro- 
cession left the sacristy, and passing along the 
raised dais outside the sanctuary, entered in front 
of the greataltar. First went the acolytes, thurifer, 
and the seminarists of St. John’s, followed by 
several clergymen of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, and other parts of the diocess, with a few from 
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Emmitsburg college ; ne..t were the senior assistant 
pishop with his chaplain and attendant; the three 
bishops elect, Right Rev. Andrew Byrne, Right 
Rev. William Quarter, and Right Rev. John Mc- 
Closkey, with their chaplains and attendants ; the 
other assistant bishop with his chaplain and attend- 
ant; then the master of ceremonies, the deacon, 


sub-deacon, assistant priest and other attendants of 


the consecrator ; the procession being closed by the 
consecrator, the right reverend bishop of New York. 
The clergy were in their chasubles or their sur- 
plices ; the bishops elect in amice, alb, cincture, 
stole and cope, and wearing the small cap (common 
tothe clergy ); the assistant bishops in rochets, stoles, 
copes, and mitres; and the consecrator in full pon- 
tificals,—alb, stole, chasuble, mitre, crosier, &c. 
The vestments of the consecrator and his attendants 
were of the richest description, and literally daz- 
zled the eye. The mitres and copes of the assistant 
bishops were also distinguished for their beauty, as 
was the case with the vestments of the clergy gene- 
ally. As the procession moved slowly forward, its 
numbers, splendor, snd significance of array, cha- 
subles and copes and mitres glittering in the light, 
presented a brilliant and imposing spectacle. 

For the sake of distinctness we give here the 
names of the bishops, clergy and seminarians en- 
gaged in the services of the day :— 


THE CONSECRATOR. 

Right Rev. John Hughes, bishop of New York. 

Consecrator’s assistant priest—Very Rev. Felix 
Varela. 

Deacon and sub-deacon—Rev’s Anthony Penco 
and Isaac P. Howell. 

Deacons of honor—Rev’s Ambrose Manahan, 
D.D. and Walter Quarter. 

Mitre bearer—Mr. Malone (seminarian). 


Crosier bearer—Mr. Sheridan sé 
Book bearer—Mr. Burgos " 


Acolytes—Messrs. McAvoy & Daly « 


THE ASSISTANT BISHOPS, 

Right Rev. Benedict Fenwick, bishop of Boston 
(senior. ) 

Chaplain and assistant—Rev. Michael Curran 
and Mr. Higgins. 

Right Rev. Richard V. Whelan, bishop of Rich- 
mond. 

Chaplain and assistant—Rev. Patrick Corry (of 
Emmitsburg) and Mr. George McCloskey. 


THE BISHOPS CONSECRATED. 
Rt. Rev. Andrew Byrne, bishop of Little Rock. 
Chaplain and assistant—Rev. William Starrs and 
Mr. Horregan. 
Rt. Rev. William Quarter, bishop of Chicago. 
Chaplain and assistant—Rev. John Loughlin and 
Mr. Wheeler. 
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Rt. Rev. John McCloskey, coadjutor of N. York. 

Chaplain and assistant—Rev. John McCloskey, 
vice president of Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
and Mr. Putnam. 


MASTERS OF CEREMONIES. 


Rev. Philip Borgna and Rev. David Bacon. 

Besides these, there were present several clergy- 
men among whom we noticed Rev’ds Messrs. N. 
O’Donnell, Pise, J. Smith, Doyle (of Binghamton ), 
Burke, J. R. Bayley, Harley (president of St. 
John’s college), J.J. Conroy (vice president of St. 
John’s college), Maginnis, Kein, and others, whose 
names we cannot recall. Many of the clergy and 
seminarians (the latter particularly) had not room 
in the sanctuary, and were in attendance in the sa- 
cristy, with or without their cassocks. Altogether, 
the number of clergy and seminarians present dur- 
ing the day could not have been far from seventy ; 
and to the Catholic heart it must have been not the 
least consoling of the many reflections suggested by 
the occasion, that from the immediate neighborhood 
of this one city so many ecclesiastics and religious 
could be assembled, and without withdrawing from 
a single congregation the opportunities of divine 
service in their own church. Surely such an 
abundance of laborers promises well for the gather- 
ing in of the harvest in this great diocess! God 
crant it !—say we. 

The consecrator having taken his seat at the al- 
tar, the bishops elect were successively led to him 
by the assistant bishops, and after saluting him, 
seated themselves facing him, with the right reve- 
rend bishop of Boston as senior assistant seated on 
their right, and the right reverend bishop of Rich- 
mond on their left. After a short pause, all, except 
the consecrator, uncovering their heads, rose, and 
the senior assistant addressed the consecrator on be- 
half of the bishop elect of Little Rock, Rt. Rev 
Andrew Byrne, as follows (of course in Latin, but 
we give the translation) : 

« Right reverend father, our holy mother the Ca- 
tholic church, requires of you to raise this priest 
here present to the burthensome office of a bishop.’ 


The consecrator. *‘* Have you the apostolic com- 


mission ?” 

Ans. ** We have. 
Consecrator. ** Let it be read 
The Bull (written on parchment) was then pre- 


sented by the assistant bishop to the Rev. Mr. Bor- 


9 
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ena, and read by him ; the consecrator saying atthe 
end, ** ‘Thanks be to God.”” (Deo Gratias.) 

The same form was gone through with the bishop 
elect of Chicago, Rt. Rev. William Quarter, and 
with the coadjutor bishop elect of New York, Rt. 
Rev. John McCloskey. 

The consecrator next administered the oath to 
the elect, in succession, 
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The words of the oath having been repeated, the 
consecrator holding the book of the Gospels open 
on his lap, the elect, still on his knees before him, 
touched the book with both hands, with the solemn 
adjuration, ‘*so may God help me and these holy 
Gospels of God;” and the consecrator responded 
‘thanks be to God,” 

After this—the elect and the assistants having 
taken their seats—came the examination. It is in 
the form of question and answer, the elect rising 
a little from his seat and uncovering his head while 
answering. It is much too long for our columns, 
but may be found in full in the pamphlet, « Form of 
a Consecration of a Bishop,” &c. 

At the close of the examination, each bishop elect 
having been, of course, examined separately—the 
elect saluted the consecrator by kissing his hand, 
and he, putting off his mitre, and turning to the al- 
tar, commenced the mass as usual (the elect re- 
maining on his left hand and the assistants in their 
seats until the Confiteor), and continued to the end 
of the tract or sequence. In the meantime, imme- 
diately after the Confiteor, the elect proceeded with 
the assistant bishops and attendants to the lesser 
altar, of St. John the Evangelist, where laying aside 
their copes and opening their stoles they (the elect) 
put on the pectoral cross, the stole (but without 
crossing it on the breast), and were vested, each by 
his attendants, with the tunic, dalmatic, and chasu- 
ble. ‘Then, standing at the altar, between the as- 
sistants, they continued the mass. 

Having read the epistle and the first part of the 
tract, the consecrator took his seat, wearing his 
mitre, and the elect, led by the assistants, having 
saluted him,all were seated. The consecrator then 
addressed the elect, saying—‘ It is the duty of a 
bishop to judge, to interpret, to consecrate, to or- 
dain, to offer, to baptize, and to confirm ;” and all 
rising, the consecrator asked the prayers of those 
present for grace to the elect. We are sure that 
more than one sincere prayer went up from the 
faithful to the Author of all good that the elect might 
be blessed in the abundance of grace, peace and love, 
be guided to rule with wisdom from on high, and be 
confirmed to fight the good fight of faith unto the end. 

After this all knelt, the consecrator and the as- 
sistants wearing their mitres and resting forward on 
their seats ; the elect lying prostrate at the left hand 
of the consecrator; and the litanies of the saints 
were commenced by the Rev. Mr. Penco, the choir 
within the sanctuary intoning the responses. Our 
readers can imagine, much better than we can de- 
scribe, the effect of these magnificent prayers peal- 
ing out under the lofty arches of the cathedral, in 
the grand old Gregorian chaunt, from the deep and 
solemn voices of forty or fifty kneeling priests 

Once heard, it could not 
Every Catholic in the thou- 


within the sanctuary. 
readily be forgotten. 
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sands present, could not but feel sensibly the ear. 
nest appeals to the three august Persons of the 
Trinity for mercy, and the addresses to the patri- 
archs, apostles, martyrs, pontiffs and angels, to ajq 
the supplicants with their prayers before God, indi. 
cating a profound solicitude to obtain from the 
source of all blessing, wisdom and grace for the 
elect, to govern the people so dearly purchased by 
the Redeemer’s blood; and the ** Exaudi nos” and 
the «Ora pro nobis” of the priestly choir, found a 
half uttered echo in many an uplifted heart. 

Towards the end of the litanies (the choir stil] 
continuing them), the consecrator (alone), rising 
and holding the crosier in his left hand, pronounced 
his benediction over the elect, praying aloud that 
‘God may vouchsafe to bless++, to bless+- and sanc- 
tify, to bless and sanctify and consecrate} 
these elect here present.” 

We cannot attempt to do justice to the scene pre- 
sented during the performance of this rite. The 
immense multitude that filled the vast pile, hang. 
ing hushed and awe-struck—the high altar a per- 
fect blaze of radiance—the floor of the sanctuary 
covered with the kneeling bishops and clergy, their 
vestments splendid with gold aud colors—the pros- 
trate bishops elect—the sunshine and air of a most 


serene heaven streaming in, warm and clear, through 


the southern windows—the intense stillness within 
and without, broken only by the thrilling and al- 
most unearthly chaunt of the choir, amid which it 
seemed as if the voice of the consecrator ascending 
on high brought down a present blessing from Him 
of whom he seemed at that moment a most fitting 
minister, as in the midst of a flood of light, he stood 
at the great altar, looking more than mortal, so au- 
gust and glorious was he to behold, his _pontificals, 
chasuble and mitre and crosier, flashing back from 
their gold and jewels a dazzling effulgence—and with 
outstretched arm he made the saving sign over the 
suppliant forms before him :—all that could inspire 
the painter’s hand and the poet’s pen, and elevate 
the Christian’s heart, combined to form a spectacle 
to be witnessed with awe, recalled with emotion. 
but not to be adequately described. 

The consecrator kneeling finished the litanies; 
and then rising, with the aid of the assistants, placed 
the book of the Gospels on the shoulders of the 
elect on his knees before him. While in this posi- 
tion, the consecrator and assistants performed the 
imposition of hands, as follows : 

The consecrator making the sign of the cross 
thrice over the head of the elect, and holding his 
hand upon him, prayed: ‘Sovereign Lord, our 
God, who hast ordained by thy glorious Apostle 
Paul the various ranks and orders of ministering 
and serving in thy venerable and undefiled myste- 
ries in thy holy place of sacrifice, first apostles, 
second prophets, third doctors: thou, Lord of all, 
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strengthen by thy descent and power and grace of 
thy Holy Spirit even this one chosen and deemed 
worthy to enter under the yoke of the Gospel, and 
to receive the dignity of high priest by the hand of 
me a sinner, and of my fellow ministers and fellow 
bishops here present; as thou didst strengthen the 
holy apostles and prophets, as thou didst anoint the 
high priests; and make his high priesthood above 
reproach, and adorned with every thing venerable, 
make it holy, that he may be worthy to ask the 
things that appertain to the salvation of the people, 
and that thou mayest hear him. For thy name is 
holy, and thy kingdom glorious.” Some prayers, 
for general blessings, in which the assistants joined, 
followed; and the consecrator with his hand upon 
the crown of the elect prayed again : «*O Lord, our 
God, since, because the nature of man cannot sup- 
port the splendor of the divine essence, thou hast 
established men like to ourselves as our teachers, 
approaching thy throne, to present to thee sacrifice 
and oblation for all thy people, do thou, O Lord, 
make even this man who is constituted a dispenser 
of the grace of the high priesthood, become an imi- 
tator of thee, the true shepherd, laying down his 
life for his sheep; a guide of the blind, a light of 
them that are in darkness, an instructor of the 
foolish, a teacher of infants, a luminary in the world, 
that having reformed the souls entrusted to him in 
the present life, he may stand at thy tribunal with- 
out shame, and receive the great reward which 
thou hast prepared for the preaching of thy Gospel. 
For it is thine, O God, to have mercy and to save. 
Amen.”? Then the consecrator removing the Gos- 
pel from the shoulders of the elect, put upon them 
the Omophorion, or humeral ornament, and the three 


bishops placed each both his hands on the head of | 
the elect, saying, “ Receive thou the Holy Ghost.” | 


This was, we need not say, a most impressive, as 
itis the essential part of the ceremony. As the 
hands were imposed, there was a universal silence, 
and the faithful felt the consoling conviction that in 
that solemn moment the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the new bishop if not as visible to 
mortal sense, as truly as when of old in Jerusalem, 
with ‘*a sound from heaven as ofa mighty wind,” he 
came down in the form of tongues of fire upon the 
first teachers of his church; and many fervent prayers 
were uttered that the newly consecrated might 
prove himself worthy of the tremendous power and 
majesty imparted unto him. 

The same rite was performed with the other two, 
and they who knelt down bishops elect, rose bish- 
ops in fact and in spirit, filled with the grace and 





strength of the Holy Ghost. 

The consecrator, standing and uncovered, after 
a short prayer commenced the sacred canticle, a 
beautiful hymn, mentioned in the form of consecra- | 
tion. About the middle of it, the head of each of 
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the elect was bound by his attendants with some 
linen provided for the purpose, and the consecrator 
kneeling towards the altar began the hymn, Veni 
Creator Spiritus, which the choir in the sanctuary 
continued. At the end of the first verse the conse- 
crator rose, and dipping the thumb of the right hand 
in the chrism, anointed the head of the elect, saying 
at the same time a prayer. 

The ceremony then proceeded, until the end of 
the Gospel, when the preacher of the consecration 
sermon, the Very Rev. John Power, D. D., having 
given the usual salutation to the consecrator, as- 
cended the pulpit and commenced his discourse. 

During the sermon, the sanctuary with its three 
altars, and with the bishops, clergy, and seminari- 
ans all seated, in their various vestments so full ot 
meaning, afforded a beautiful sight, presenting as it 
were a representation in miniature of the whole 
church; and strikingly recalled to one’s mind the 
noble lines in the Te Deum: 


* Te gloriosus Apostolorum Chorus,” §c. 
THEE the glorious choir of the Apostles,— 
THEE the righteous band of the prophets— 
Tee the white-robed army of the martyrs— 
Tuee the holy church throughout the earth— 
O! Father of infinite majesty, doth praise !”’ 

Upon the conclusion of the sermon, the mass was 
continued as far as the end of the Offertory, when 
the new bishops made their offerings to the conse- 
crator: namely, for each, two lighted tapers, two 
loaves, one ornamented with gold and the other with 
silver, and two ornamented small barrels of wine. 

The ceremony and other services of the day pro- 
ceeded as described in the Form, &c. The Te Deuzm 
was given with great effect by the choirin the sanctu- 
ary. Making the circuit of the church and blessing 
the people was a rite of a very touching character. 
From the manner in which the nave was thronged, 
it seemed a hopeless task to attempt to obtain a 
passage through it, but by the almost incredible ef- 
forts of the officers in attendance, admirably se- 
conded by the people at great personal inconveni- 
ence to themselves, a way was made for the five 
bishops (the consecrated and the assistants) ; the 
entire congregation kneeling wherever it was pos- 
sible—to receive the blessing. It was striking to 
see how at the approach of the prelates the multi- 
tudes that had been a moment before heaving to and 
fro in their anxiety to catch a glimpse of the cere- 
monial, and apparently impenetrable as the stone 
walls of the cathedral, slowly receded right and left, 
and subsiding at once into perfect quietness, knelt, 
old and young, to receive the episcopal benediction. 
It was one of those sights, tender, touching and 
holy, with which only the church of Christ, loving 
mother as she is, can console her children. 

Meantime, the 7e Deum was concluded, followed 
by the anthem, with the prayer for the occasion. 
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The five bishops having returned to the sanctuary, 
the consecrator and his assistants stood uncovered 
at the gospel side of the altar, the others kneeling, 
and the new bishops going in succession to the mid- 
dle of the altar, each wearing his mitre and having 
his crosier in his left hand, after signing the altar 
and himself, gave his blessing in the manner usual 
with bishops. 

Finaliy the consecrator and assistants, resuming 
their mitres, turned their faces to the epistle side, 
and each one of the new bishops going to that side 
turned towards them and kneeling, wished them 
long life : «4d multos annos.”” * For many years.” 
He advanced and did the same at the middle of the 
altar, and again at the feet of the consecrator, who 
as he rose gave him the kiss of peace, as did the as- 
sistants. The new bishops then retired with the 
assistants to St. John’s chapel, repeating the begin- 
ning of the gospel of St. John, which the consecra- 
tor recited at the high altar; and at the close all left 
the sanctuary in the same order in which they had 
entered it, six bishops and beyond fifty priests and 
seminarists, the procession presenting a more im- 
posing view even than in the morning. 

The ceremony lasted exactly five hours, from 93 
A. M., until 2} P. M., and within twenty minutes 
afterwards, the church was entirely cleared of the 
thousands who had crowded it all day, fortunately 
without a single accident, or even any considerable 
confusion. 

What were the reflections of others as they de- 
parted we know not, but for one we could not for- 
bear fervently wishing for all the right reverend 
prelates a useful and happy life ** ad mulios annos.”’ 
N. York Freeman’s Journal. 

Baltimore.—The consecration of Rt. Rev. William 
‘Tyler took place on Sunday, March 17th, at the Ca- 
thedral. 

The consecrator was the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fen- 
wick, bishop of Boston. 

Assisting bishops:—The Rt. Rev. Richard V. 
Whelan, bishop of Richmond, and the Rt. Rev. 
Andrew Byrne, bishop of Little Rock. 

Rev. Mr. Coskery preached. 

Master of Ceremonies :—Rev. F. Lhomme, as- 
sisted by Mr. Thomas Foley and Mr. R. J. Lawrence. 

Owing to the deep affliction of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop at the death of his mother, which ce- 
curred the day before, he was present only at the 
commencement of the ceremonies. 

Georgetown.—The consecration of the Rt. Rev. 
John Fitzpatrick took place at Georgetown, D. C., 
on Sunday 24th March.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fen- 
wick, the consecrator, was assisted by the bishops 
of Richmond and of Hartford. 

Cincinnati.—The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Reynolds, 
bishop of Charleston, and Rt. Rev. John Henni, bish- 


op of Milwaukie, were consecrated in the cathedral of 
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Cincinnati, on the feast of St. Joseph, March 19th. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcell performed the ceremony, 
Bishop Reynolds passed through Baltimore a few 
days since, on his way to Charleston. 

Mr. Mayer’s Mexico.—The review of this 
work, which appeared in the March number of this 
Magazine, did not suit the palate of all persons, as 
it was natural enough to anticipate. The editor of 
a weekly paper unceremoniously charged the re. 
viewer with a sectarian and anti-christian spirit, 
because, in his opinion, the latter returned reviling 
for reviling, and made an allusion to camp-meetings, 
which he considered an unwarrantable attack on the 
Methodist society. The reviewer thought it ad. 
visable to remonstrate against such charges, and 
his reply elicited a lengthy communication in the 
Clipper of the 20th March, which although appear. 
ing over a fictitious signature, may, we think, be 
considered as embodying the views of Mr. Mayer 
himself. We have to offer a few remarks upon the 
above mentioned article; but ina spirit, we hope, 
not unbecoming the dignity of a religious periodical. 

The writer, doubtless forgetting that the language 
of reviewers is directed against the works, and not 
against the persons of authors, has thought proper 
to assail the contributor in the Magazine in a tone 
of invective which is altogether personal. We 
shall not expostulate with him on such a proceed- 
ing, but merely remark that there could be no bet- 
ter proof than this, of the incentrovertibility of the 
positions assumed by the reviewer. He who in 
the course of argumentation resorts to abuse, ac- 
knowledges his defeat. 

He seems to lay great stress upon the foreign 
qualities of the reviewer. But why object to 
him that he has been born in a foreign country? 
Is it. not sufficiently consoling for him to know 
that his article has been well understood by his 
opponent and the public at large? This is all that 
could be desired. For the future, however, we 
wiil request our friends to abstain from the use of 
foreign idioms, according to the advice which was 
given to Mr. Mayer. 

The writer contends that Mr. M. intended to 
speak only of those practices which are peculiar to 
Spanish America, and dealt only with the corrup- 
tions and errors that have crept into a remote and 
lonely branch of our church. Had this been the 
case, the observations of the reviewer would cer- 
tainly have been unwarrantable, and we would not 
hesitate one moment to acknowledge the error that 
had been committed. But that this plea in defence 
of Mr. M. is not admissible will appear clearly 
from the following considerations. It is true that 
there are some peculiarities in the different Catholic 
countries; for instance, the hour for going to 
church may not be the same; the mode of dis- 
tributing the benches, pews and chairs may be dif- 
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ferent; the style of architecture may vary; the 
patronal saints may also be different, as,for instance, 
St. Patrick in Ireland, and St. James in Spain. 
These and other things may depend much on local 
circumstances ; here, for instance, in the United 
States, we cannot perform many processions, pre- 
scribed by the ritual of the Catholic church, such 
as that of the purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
&e., because the mass of the population differ 
from us in faith. There are also peculiarities in 
Mexico, peculiarities which are not practices of 
Catholicity, but the practices of some Catholics in 
Mexico. It was not however against those pecu- 
liarities that Mr. M. chiefly raised his voice, and 
the proof of it is that his apologist has been obliged 
to borrow the most curious among them from other 
Protestant travellers. Nor was it in reference to 
such peculiarities that he was taken to task by the 
reviewer. His fault was to ridicule customs that 
are found every where, and are connected with 
Catholic tenets, such as the invocation of the Vir- 
gin under various titles, the use of rich decora- 
tions for the altar, of external rites and ceremo- 
nies, and particularly of images and paintings. If 
he did not draw the distinction between practices 
of Catholicity,and peculiarities of Catholics, which 
latter may sometimes be harmless and good, and 
sometimes bad and censurable, it was his own 
fault. Being a Protestant and layman, he should 
not have exposed himself by introducing such 
descriptions into his work. 

Mr. Mayer in his volume quotes a declaration of 
some bishops of Mexico where mention is made of 
public adoration paid to the image of the Virgin. A 
serious mistake might arise from the false interpre- 
tation of the word adoration and its equivalent in 
other languages. The word adoration in English 
and in French generally means the supreme homage 
due to God alone; the same word in Latin and in 
Spanish means only homage and honor which may 
be paid either to God, or to angels and to men living 
on earth; it is in this last sense that we read in 
Gen. xxiii, 7, that Abram adored (adoravit) the 
children of Heth. 

The article which we notice alludes to the gam- 
bling and incontinency of Spanish clergymen. In 
relation to this, we have only to remark that the re- 
viewer did not pronounce all the members of the 
clergy every where immaculate; and we will add that 
it is an extreme injustice and palpable mistake to 
judge of the morals, learning and deportment of the 
clergy, by the few instances which Protestant tra- 
vellers may sometimes meet with. Whether in- 
stances of this nature are frequent, we have reason 
todoubt. What is called gambling by certain Pro- 
testant writers may be, for all we know, but a 
harmless pastime ; at all events they inform us that 
this gambling is not attended with the quarreling, 


fighting, swearing, drunkenness and other disorders 
met with in places nearer home. But more of this 
when the article on Methodism with which we are 
threathened, will have made its appearance. 
Humsue anv Hypocrisy.—A very spirited 
article under this caption appeared in a late number 
of the Catholic Herald, denouncing the absurd and 
idle cant of men who, because Bishop Kenrick un- 
dertakes the defence of the Catholic interest in the 
public schools of Philadelphia by insisting that the 
Catholic children have the use of their own Bible, 
immediately cry out (and hold public meetings in 
order to make themselves more widely heard) that 
the papists are enemies of the Bible and are aiming 
at the overthrow of American liberty! Such mar- 
shalling of ignorant fanatics will always appear in 
the eyes of sensible men what it really is, humbug 
and hypocrisy ; humbug, in wishing to palm upon 
the public schools a book which none of them can 
understand or explain; hypocrisy, in perpetually 
preaching up liberty of conscience, and, in the same 
breath, declaiming against their neighbors for assert- 
ing a right to this liberty. The Methodist Protest- 
ant of Baltimore, seems to have caught something 
of this holy ardor, and is determined not to be found 
slumbering while the liberties of the country and 
the truth of Christianity are insomuchdanger. He 
acknowledges that the demand of Bishop Kenrick 
is reasonable, and therefore he is compelled to say 
a word in favor of it ; but to leave his readers under 
the impression that any thing reasonable could come 
from a Catholic bishop, would have been too liberal, 
even for the nineteenth century ; and hence this 
Christian editor feels it his duty to expose to view 
the motives and designs of Dr. Kenrick, and de- 
clares, with the infallible precision of one who 
scans the views and the hearts of men, that the 
bishop of Philadelphia “ protects his people from 
the Bible as well as he can; and would afford them 
entire protection, if he could.” Now we should 
like to know by what logical manceuvre such an in- 
ference could be deduced from the premises. 
Bishop Kenrick requests that the Catholic version 
of the Bible be used among the Catholic children 
in the public schools ; therefore he would prevent 
his flock entirely, if he could, from using the Bible ! 
Shame upon such charity as well as upon such 
nonsense! But this meek prophet continues in the 
following strain: ‘Where popery is dominant, 
neither liberty of thought, conscience, nor of speech 
can be allowed. It is impossible: impossible, for 
the very nature of popery is, that your mind, con- 
science, and tongue must be controlled by another 
than yourself. Liberty in these respects is Protest- 
antism. Ifa man feel that he is responsible to God, 
rather than to the pope, or the church, as some have 
it, that is to feel as a Protestant. 1f Catholics allow 
liberty of conscience, they in that much depart from 
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the very spirit of popery. Go count the Protestant 
churches at Rome! Go ask the vicar of God for 
liberty of conscience where he has things in his 
own way! Ask him to let you havea lot in the 
eternal city for a Friend’s meeting house! and you 
will be likely to find out what is meant by the gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, who writes LIBERTY OF 
CONSCIENCE, and puts ¢ Francis Patrick after it. 

«“ However, as Protestantism is disgraced where 
liberty of conscience is not allowed, we have no 
idea of forcing the children of Catholics to read our 
version of the Scriptures. Letusbeconsistent. If 
the priests are foreigners, the laity and their children 
are citizens.” 

We thought that after the mild and tolerant spirit 
which the dominant Methodist party exhibited a few 
years ago in the Sandwich Islands, they would 
scarcely have the boldness to talk of the influence 
of Catholicity on liberty of conscience. But such 
is the humbug—such is the hypocrisy. Go, Mr. 
Editor, and count the churches which the Metho- 
dists permitted the Catholic clergy to erect among 
the heathens. We thank you for your amiability 
in not wishing to force the Catholic children to read 
your version of the Scriptures ; this would really be, 
as you say, a disgrace to Protestantism ; but as this 
persecuting spirit is a disgrace which has more than 
once fallen on Protestantism, in this our own land, 
it is not for Protestants to give a lesson upon the 
subject to their Catholic neighbors, who have never 
disgraced themselves in that way. There is another 
species of error equally disgraceful among men, it 
is that of calumny. We readily admit that on re- 
ligious subjects Catholicity requires ‘‘our mind, 
conscience and tongue to be controlled by another 
than ourselves,” that is, by the word of God, which 
has been delivered to us for that purpose ; and does 
not the Methodist pretend to govern his mind and 
conscience and tongue according to some other 
than himself, that is, according to what he con- 
ceives to be the word of God? Let the Methodist 
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Protestant reduce this a little more to practice, and 
he will learn that to charge Catholicity with any 
other control over the thoughts and consciences of 
men, except that which is required by the law of 
God, is a libel upon the Catholic body. 

IGNoraNce.—A correspondent of the Banner of 
the Cross in the east, thus exposes his ignorance in 
the west. ‘The Greek papal clergy have retained 
the dress worn by the clergy of the Greek church, 
JSrom which they have seceded.” Some people seem 
to think that history is not sufficiently perverted by 
saying that the Roman Catholic church went out 
from the church of England ; they must have it also 
that the church of Rome seceded from the Greek 
church. This is truly the age of philosophy of 
history. 

JusticE.— Weare always pleased tosee the matter 
of our Magazine transferred to the columns of other 
journals, provided it be done according to rule. A 
poetical article in the March No. has been copied 
without acknowledgment, by two of our cotempo- 
raries, and similar inadvertencies we have wit- 
nessed before. Omnia secundum ordinem fiant. 

To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—Archeology and The 
school girl in France have been received, and the 
authors will please to accept our thanks. 





OBITUARY. 

Drep at Rome, on the 31st of January, his emi- 
nence, Cardinal Bussr, archbishop of Benevento, 
aged 89 years. 

Drep on the 14th March at Washington, D. C., 
Rev. Peter J. Devos. The deceased was born 
near Ghent, in Belgium, about the year 1776, and 
came to this country in consequence of the vexa- 
tions which religion suffered in his own. Having 
exercised the ministry in St. Mary’s county, Mary- 
land, for one year he was stationed in Montgomery 
county, where he labored assiduously in the same 
duties, from 1818 to 1842. He was a man of much 
self-denial, and great charity for the poor. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Life, Doctrine, and Sufferings of our Blessed | the wonderful and consoling incidents in the life of 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as recorded by the 
four Evangelists, with moral reflections, critical il- 
lustrations, and explanatory notes. By the Rev. 
Henry Rutter, with a preface by Rev. C. C. Pise, 
D.D.&e. New York: 8. Martin & Co. 4to. 
We have received from the publishers the first, 
second, and third parts of this work, which cannot 
be too strongly recommended to the Catholic pub- 
lic. It forms a harmonized and condensed relation 
of the four Gospels, presenting in a regular series 


our divine Saviour, with such explanations as will 


| facilitate the understanding of the sacred text itself, 


and contribute vastly to the edification of the pious 
reader. The preface by Dr. Pise is a valuable in- 
troduction to the work. In point of mechanical 
beauty, it equals any publication that has yet ap- 
peared from the Catholic press in this country. The 
engravings are well executed, and, with the other 
excellencies of the work, render it a most desirable 
and useful volume for any Catholic family. 
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A Lecture on the importance of a Christian basis for 
the science of Political Economy, and its applica- 
tion to the affairs of life, &c. By the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Hughes, bishop of New York. N. York: J. 
Winchester. 

Perhaps no subject could be selected, as matter 
of instruction for the present generation, better 
calculated than that which has been developed in 
the above mentioned lecture. There never was a 
time when men were more enamored with the doc- 
trine that wealth is the essential basis of individual 
and national happiness, although the fallacy of this 
doctrine has begun to manifest itself in our day, 
by more fearful evidences of public and private 
degradation than have been witnessed at any pre- 
vious period. But always unwilling to condemn 
itself, the depravity of man’s heart will not allow 
itto behold the true sources of those evils which 
afflict society, and which grow out of the cupidity 
which is one of the ruling principles of action in 
the present age. Bishop Hughes has shown, in his 
usual forcible and perspicuous style, that this deep- 
rooted and widely prevailing selfishness can be 
corrected only by a religion which teaches the true 
relations of man to man, the proper estimate which 
the rich should form of the poorer classes, and the 
paramount importance of good works in the spi- 
ritual economy of the Christian. The doctrine 
which he has here put forth, is not an idle theory ; 
the history of christendom has placed it beyond the 
reach of doubt; and the contrast between the times 
that preceded the reformation, and the state of 
things subsequently, forces upon us the conclusion 
that the principles of Catholicity alone can supply 
an effectual remedy for the social evils that are now 
so extensively witnessed. 


Pittsburg Cutholic.—Under this title has appeared 
at Pittsburg, Pa. a new weekly paper, which * will 
be devoted particularly to an exposition and defence 
of Catholic principles, but will contain also a varied 
selection of articles on miscellaneous subjects, and 
foreign news.” It will be published every Satur- 
day at $2 perannumin advance. 4d multos annos. 


Catholic Family Bible, No. 12. New York: D. & 

J. Sadlier. 

We have received from the Messrs. Sadlier, No. 
12 of their new edition of the Family Bible, which 
brings us to the end of the Old Testament. It 
comes to us in the same elegant dress of type and 
paper as heretofore, and sustains in every particu- 
ar the high character accorded to previous num- 
bers of the work. The twelfth part contains a very 
creditable engraving, equalling in design and exe- 
cution those which embellish portions of the pre- 
ceding numbers. 


Key to Rev. A. Atwood’s Commentary on Tract No. 4, 
or the people. By P. Kane. Philada.: M. Fithian. 
his pamphlet was brought forth by the following 

circumstance: «There appeared a few months ago, 

at Harrisburg, an Episcopalian tract, called, ‘ Tract 

No. 4, for the people ;’ the object of which was to 

prove that the Methodist church is no church, but 

a human society. The Rev. Mr. Atwood, pastor 

of the Methodist church of said place, wrote a re- 

ply, in which, instead of defending his church from 
the charges advanced by the Tract 4, assailed the 

Catholic church in the most bitter manner, which 

brought forth this reply from the individual whose 

name it bears.”” We have merely to add that Mr. 

Kane has evinced a zeal worthy of all commenda- 

tion, and has proved himself an able defender of 

our holy religion. 


Address delivered before the Philodemic Society of 
Georgetown college, D. C., Feb. 27th, by Ed. C, 
Donelly, of New York, to which are prefixed the 
remarks of Wm. P. Brooke, of Md., previous to 
his reading the Farewell Address of Washington. 
We have been favored with a copy of this pam- 

phlet, which affords a bright evidence of the gen- 

uine patriotism that glows in the bosoms of the 
above-named gentlemen, and proves that their dima 

Mater is eminently successful in cherishing this 

hallowed flame among her alumni. 


The Spiritual Combat, §c. Baltimore: Metropolitan 

Press. 32mo. 

We announced this little volume in our last num- 
ber, and objected to certain inaccuracies, which, 
we are glad to perceive, have disappeared from the 
stereotype plates. It is one of the cheapest books 
ever published in any country; the price being 
only 183 cents, in sheep. 


Epitome Historie Sacre, auctore L’homond. Editio 
nova, prosodie signis vocumque interpretatione 
adornata. Baltimori: Ex Typographia Metropol. 
18mo, pp. 134, 

The edition here presented to the public of this 
excellent elementary work for the junior students 
of the Latin language, is exceedingly well executed, 
A new and copious vocabulary, with general neat- 
ness and accuracy, recommends it highly to the 
notice of professors. 


Phedri Aug. Lib. Fabularum Esopiarum libri quin- 
que. Balt. Ex Typog. Metropol. 18mo. pp. 80. 
The same handsome style is observable in this 

expurgated edition of Phedrus’ fables. We are 

authorized to state that this and the above men- 

tioned work will be furnished to institutions at a 

very low price. 


The little Thatched Cottage, a tale of Irish life, 
Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr. 
This little volume forms the tenth number of the 
Youth’s Library, and will be found in all respects 
equal, if not superior, to its predecessors. 


Tract No. 1, of the Metropolitan Tract Society ; on 
the invocation of Saints. Balt. Metropolitan Press. 
The Tract Society of Baltimore having assumed 

a different organization, its publications will be is- 

sued hereafter under a new series, and from the 

Metropolitan press. The first number has been ar- 

ranged from the works of Bossuet, and contains a 

powerful refutation of an objection which is urged 

against the invocation of saints, and which Mr. Pal- 
mer has recently renewed in one of his letters to 

Dr. Wiseman. As these letters have been lately 

reprinted in Baltimore, tract number 1 has appeared 

in good time to rebut the false reasoning of the Ox- 
ford divine. 


Lecture on the Philosophy of History and some of the 
opular errors which are founded onit, &c. By 8. 
Teackle Wallis, Esq. Published by request. Balt. 
John Murphy. 
We are indebted to the politeness of the author for 
a copy of this lecture, which we had the pleasure of 
hearing him deliver. Though we do not perfectly 
coincide with him in his views of civilization, we 
willingly admit that it contains many valuable truths 
which are developed in an easy, polished, animated, 
and eloquent style, and which are calculated to hum- 
ble the boasting and superficial admirers of the 
nineteenth century, who are deceived by appear- 
ances and imagine that everything that glitters is 
gold. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR. 


1 Monday. + Feria. Purple. In Mass, 2 Col. Eccl. or Pro 
Papa. Vesp. of Feria. 

2 Tuesday. ;{ Feria,as yest. Purple. The Passion is read 
at Mass. Vesp. of Feria. 

3 Wednesday. + Feria as yest. Purple. The Pussion is 
read. Vesp. of Fer. Office of Jenebre in the evening. 

4 Thursday. {+ FD. Maunday Thursday,d. 1 cl. White at 
Mass, in which GI. Cr. Pref. De Oruce ; in the other por- 
tion of the office, Purple. Vesp.doub. In the evening, 
Tenebre. 

5 Friday. {+ FD.Good Friday,doub.1el. Black. The Pas- 
sion is sung. Vesp. doub. as yest. Tenebrae in evening. 

6 Saturday. + FD. Holy Saturday,d.1lcl. At Mass, White. 
Vesp. of fol. at Complin, Regina Cali, which is said 
standing, until Trinity Sunday. 

7 Sunday. + Easter Sunvay, or Resurrection of our Lord, 
d. 1 cl. with oct. In Mass. GI. Sequence, Cr. Pref. and 
Communic. and Hanc igitur, proper during the Octave. 


White. Vesp. of the feast. 
8 Monday. + Easter Monday jdoub.1cl. White. Vesp. 
9 Tuesday. }{ Easter Tuesday § of the feast. 
10 Wednesday. }{ Of the * semid. In Mass, 2 Col. Eccl. 
or Pro Papa. White. Vesp. of oct. 
11 Thursday. + Of the oct. semid. as yest. White. 
12 Friday. + Of the oct. semid.as yest. White. Abstinence. 
13 Saturday. + Of the oct. semid.as yest. White. Vesp. 


doub. com. of 8S. Tiburtius and Comp. 

14 Sunday. + Low Sunday, doub. 9th less. and com. of SS. 
in Lauds and Mass, in which Gl. Cr. White. In Vesp. 
com. of fol. 

15 Monday. St. Francis de Paula, C. d. (2d inst.) In hymn, 
Mer. sup. In Mass,Gl. White. Vesp. from ch. of fol. 
hymn as above, com. of prec. 

16 Tuesday. St. Isidore, BCD. d. (4thinst.) In Mass, Gl. 
Cr. White. Vesp. from ch. of fol. hymn as above, com. 
of prec. and S. Anicetus. 

17 Wednesday. St. Vincent Ferrier, C. doub. (5th inst.) 9th 
less and com. of 8. Anicetus in Lauds and Mass, in 





which Gl. White. 
above, com. of prec. 

18 Thursday. St. Leo, PCD. doub. (11th inst.) In Maggs 
Gl. and Cr. White. In Vesp. com. of fol. 

19 Friday. St. Hermenegild, M.semid. (13thinst.) In Mass 
Gl. 2 Col. Concede, 3 Eccl. or Pro Papa. Red. Abstj- 
nence. Vesp. from ch. of fol. com. of prec. 

20 Saturday. Office of Concep. BVM. semid. 
2 Col. De Spiritu S. 3 Eccl. or Pro Papa. 
of fol. com. of Sund. and prec. 

21 Sunday. 2d after Easter, St. Anselm, BCD. doub. 9th 
less. hom. and com. of Sund. in Lauds and Mass, in 


Vesp. from ch. of fol. 


Hymn as 


Tn Mass GI, 
White. Vesp. 


which GI]. Cr. and Gosp, of Sund. at the end. White. 
In Vesp. com. of Sund and fol. 

22 Monday. SS. Soter and Caius, PPMM. semid. In Mass 
GI. 2 Col. Concede, 3 Eccl. or Pro Papa. Red. Vesp, 


from ch. of fol. com. of prec. 

23 Tuesday. St. George, M. semid, 
Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. 

24 Wednesday. St. Fidelis, a Sigmaringa, M.doub. Gl. Red. 
Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. 

25 Thursday. St. Mark, Evang. d. 2d cl. Litanies. Gl. Cr, 
Pref. -oP Red. In Vesp. com. of fol. 

26 Friday. SS. Cletus and Marcellinus, PPMM. semid. Gl. 
col. as ond inst. Red. Vesp. from ch. of fol. com. of prec. 
Abstinence. 

27 Saturday. Office of Concep. BVM. semid. as on preceding 
Saturday. White. Vesp. of fol. com. of Sund. only. 

28 Sunday. 3d Sund. after Easter. Patronage of St. Joseph, 
spouse of BVM. doub. 2d cl. 9th less. hom. and com. of 
Sund. and 8. Vitalis in lauds. In Mass, GI. com. of 
Sund. and 8. Vitalis (in solemn mass, the 3d col. is 
omitted), Cr. Pref. of Easter, and Gosp. of Sund. at the 
end. White. In Vesp. com. of fol. and Sund. 

29 Mondoy. St. Peter, M. doub. Gl. Red. Vesp. from ch. 
of fol. com. of prec. 

30 Tuesday. St. Catharine of Sienna, V.doub. Gl. White. 
Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. 


In Mass as yest. Red. 
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